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RUSSIA IN PRE-HISTORIC TIMES. I.—THE SCYTHS. 


GENERAL TYPES, COSTUMES, ETC., OF THE ANCIENT SCYTHIANS, AS SHOWN ON THEIR 
MONUMENTS, VASES, ETC. 


BY THE BARON NICOLAS CASIMIR DE BOGOUSCHEFSKY. 


Aut tribes which peopled the vast plains of Southern Russia were 
known to the ancient Greeks under the general name of Scyths. 
These tribes, from the earliest times, traded, and were intimately con- 
nected, with the Greek colonists who had settled in the Chersonesis 
(now called Krim in Russian, or Crimea in English), in the delta of 
the Dnieper—at Olvia—and on the shores of the Sea of Azov (the 
Palus Meotid of the Greek geographers. 

Although the Greek historians and geographers give us some scanty 
information about the most primitive inhabitants of Russia, certainly 
the far greater and more interesting information is derived from the 
various sculptured and highly ornamented objects, such as vases, etc., 
which have been discovered in the tombs of the Scythian Kings. On 
these the Scyths are represented with all their surroundings, and with 
the objects which were used in their domestic life. Although almost 
all the objects hitherto found are of undoubtedly Greek workmanship, 
the execution of the bas-reliefs, etc., on the vases and other articles 
being too beautifully artistic to be the production of at least a 
semi-barbarous nation, yet there is not the least doubt that as they 
were made by Greek artists for the Scythic sovereigns, they represent 
very correctly the costumes, favourite occupations, wars, etc., of the 
Scyths (and not of any other nation). These objects, therefore, be- 
come the principal materials we have for assisting us in studying 
their dress, manners, customs, etc., etc. 

A beautiful specimen of this kind of object was discovered in 
1862-3 in a Royal barrow, situated on the right shore of the Dnieper, 
not far from the hamlet of Nikopol, which occupies the place of the 
ancient rich commercial fc outpost of Greek Colonies — 
Nicopolis ; it is a magnificent silver vase, ornamented with figures in 
basso-relievo. These figures represent the Scyths who were always 
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194 RUSSIA IN PRE-HISTORIC TIMES—THE SCYTHS.: 
known to the Greeks as exceedingly clever horsemen, in their 
favourite occupations of tending their horses. Here we see some of 
them catching and leading away their horses from the meadow ; others 
are saddling them, while others again are tethering the horses previ- 
ous to taking them out to the prairies.” Some of these are engraved 
on Plate XX. 

This monument (so to say), which is supposed to belong to the IVth 
century B.C., is highly important for archeology, as it gives a very 
good representation of the costume and general ‘‘type” of features, etc., 
of the Scyths. If we compare these costumes with those of the earlier 
ages, and even to the costume of our peasantry in this century, of 
Russian history, a great similarity will be discovered, which may be 
considered an important proof that the Scyths of the Greek historians 
were in reality Sclavonians (or a tribe very nearly related to this nation), 
and therefore the ancestors of the Russian nation ; and did not, as 
most historians and savans have supposed, form a distinct and now 
entirely extinct race. However, this is not positive proof, and does 
not give certainty, but, at all events, it is a well supported historical 
supposition. 

Another equally remarkable specimen of the « same kind, is the gold 
vase discovered in a sepulchre at Kuolbé, near Kertch, in the Crimea, 
now preserved in the Imperial Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg, 
and engraved on Plate XXI. It also belongs, probably, to the 1Vth cen- 
tury B.C., and is likewise ornamented with haut relief figures, repre- 
senting Scyths. Here (as shewn on Plate XXII. and on the vase Plate 
XXI.) they are seen binding each others wounds after a battle, probably 
also performing medical operations, etc., etc., as far as can be judged by 
the expression of their faces, and from their postures. Two of them, 
sitting, appear to be consulting each other on some important (pro- 
bably warlike) subject. Another one, kneeling, fixes a string to his 
bow. This vase is evidently of Greek workmanship, and has been 
executed by some Greek artist, by command, for some important 
Scythian dignitary, most probably for the King of the Scyths. The 
dresses are the same as on the Nikopol silver vase, only here the 
figures are not in such high relief; for this reason they have a much 
more elegant appearance. Each figure has been fashioned out sepa- 
rately from the vase, and soldered on to it afterwards. The dresses 
on this vase are far more elegant than those on the Nikopol vase; 
they are ornamented with elaborate and varied patterns ; the arrow- 
cases are well finished and of an elegant design ; their boots are drawn 
over the breeches and tied at the ankles with leather straps. - This 
kind of dress can be seen on several Sclavonic and Russian monuments 
of much later times. 

Various objects of gold, but of a much ruder workmanship, pro- 
bably productions of Sorruio artists, in imitation of the Greek, have 
also at various periods been discovered in Scythic tombs ; several of 
these are very valuable, serving to illustrate the manners and customs 





* This last custom of ain horses in the way represented on the Nicopolis vase, 
i, ¢. tying the horses’ forefeet before sending them out for pasture, is still practised in 
by the peasants of several districts. 
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COLD VASE. 
With Figures of Scyths, found in the Tomb at Kuslbé, near 
Kertch JV Century, B C. 
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Figures of Scyths on a Gold Vase found in the Tomb of Kidlbé, near Kertch, 1V Century, B.C. 
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of this pre-historic nation. Six of these interesting relics are repre- 
sented on Plate XXIII. 

On one of these objects are represented two women standing ; on 
another, a woman with a veil, sitting on a kind of tabouret or chair. 
Her costume resembles almost in every particular the dresses of Rus- 
sian ladies of the X Vth and X VIth centuries ; she holds in her hand a 
small round object, probably a mirror, near her stands a young Scyth, 
probably her child, holding a drinking-horn in his hand, from which 
he is apparently drinking. In olden times Russians also used to drink 
their mead, beer, and wine from horns of various animals mounted in 
silver or other metals, as indeed was the custom in various ancient 
nations. 

On the third object a Scyth is represented ou horseback. On a 
fourth are represented two Scyths, standing back to back, and shoot- 

ing arrows from two bows. These figures are exactly similar to those 

represented on the gold vase found in Scythic grave at Kuolbe (near 

Kertch). Breeches with ornamental designs, boots, etc., particularly 

the upper dress, reminds us most forcibly of ancient Russian Polou- 
,  shouble, fur overcoats, and Kaftanchiki, jackets. 

On a fifth object is the figure of a Scyth, dressed in a kind of jacket 
(resembling those on preceding figures), in his right hand he holds a 
drinking vessel, with the other he is supporting an arrow-case. Lastly, 
on a sixth object are represented two Scyths apparently in a state of 
intoxication ; they stand leaning on one another, both holding the 
same drinking. -horn, from which they drink together. ll figures on 
the various objects found in the Scythic tombs closely resemble each 
other, and each and all have aclose resemblance to the figures of 
ancient Russians, as seen in the ancient Russian M8. illuminations. 

On Trajan’s Column are represented Goths, Dacians, and Sarmats. 
Although some people have supposed that these nations belonged to 
the Sclavonic family, yet the opinion of the more important and trust- 
worthy savants is, that the former belonged to the Thracian nation, 
while the latter, 7. ¢. the Samarats, are descendants of the ancient 
warlike Midians (this — is, indeed, supported. by the Greek 
authorities.) But the dispute is by no means terminated ; neither 
the one nor the other of these suppositions has received a general re- 
cognition, so that a wide field for interesting research is still open. 
Some of the figures on Trajan’s column are shown on other Plates. 

I do not mean to try to elucidate this diffienlt question, but as the 
bas-reliefs on Trajan’s Column represent Danubian barbarians, it will 
be sufficient to indicate such resemblance as exists between ancient 
Russian (Sclavonic) costume with the costumes represented in these 
bas-reliefs. This will be the best plan, and may be, perhaps, useful 
to further study for the elucidation of this question by more compe- 
tent students; I mean the question whether the Dacii, Goths, and 
Sarmats belong to the Sclavonic nation or not. 

The cavalry of the Dacii is here represented with curly hair 
and beards. An Arabian traveller of the tenth century, Ibn 

Haukal, says, that some of the Riisses (Rousses, or Rosses, as 
the Russians were formerly called) “shave their beards off, while 
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196 RUSSIA IN PRE-HISTORIO TIMES—THE SOYTHS. 
others plait is together just like a horse’s mane, and then paint it 
yellow or black.” Of what Riisses he speaks let Orientalists decide. 
At all events Ibn Haukal saw what he describes on the shores of the 
Volga, that is within the frontiers of the present Russia. The figures 
of the Dacii are in many things similar to Russians. Their shirts 
have slits in the sides, exactly as in the representation of ancient 
Russian in frescos on the walls of some of the ancient Churches at 
Kiof (Kiyev) and at Stara Ladoga (Sec. XI.) The conical caps 
(Kalpaki) resemble those on ancient Russian monuments, they were 
in use for a long time in Russia, and even now are worn in some dis- 
tant provinces of the empire. The shirts, with straight standing 
collars and shutting in front are still worn by the Little Russians 
(Malarossij, inhabitants of the Ukrain) of this day, and by some other 
Sclavonic tribes. 

‘ Upon the figures on Trajan’s Column, besides the variety of costumes, 
a great melange of various kinds of weapons is remarkable; some 
have straight short swords, others have them shaped like reaping 
hooks, and long daggers; while others, again, are only armed with 
short thick sticks (cudgels). 

The women on this monument have their heads tied up in kerchiefs, 
the ends falling on the back to the shoulders. Some of them—pro- 
bably elderly women—have their heads entirely covered ; while others 
are represented with locks escaping in front from under the head- 
dress; these must be either young women or girls. This head-dress 
was very common in olden times in Russia, and exists among the 
Russian peasantry even now. The dress of women on Trajan’s 
Column consists generally of a plain long shirt; over it is another 
one, of which the lower part is elegantly raised above the knee, and 
the end attached to the girdle. Some of them have the sleeves tied 
up at the shoulders, and strings of pearls are visible around the neck. 

Sculpture on ivory was much practised and attained great perfec- 
tion in the Eastern Empire. In the different European Museums and 
monastic repositories, numerous specimens of beautifully sculptured 
ivories have been preserved to this day, some of them dating from the 
first centuries of the’Christian era. On most of these are representa- 
tions of religious subjects ; but sometimes there occur sculptures in 
which other subjects than religious ones are represented ; these prin- 
cipally represent the Emperors, and they are either their likenesses or 
representations of the principal events of their reign. Among these 
we meet principally with sculptures relating to the victories of the 
Emperors ; representatives of various nations are seen bringing their 
tribute and humiliating themselves before their conquerors. 

On one of these monuments of ancient sculpture, on tablets dating 
from the IVth century (4.D.) are represented the victories of the 
Emperor Constantine, representatives of several nations are bringing 
tribute to his feet (see Plate XXIV). - 

The figures of the conquered nationalities—as far as their style of 
dress goes—are very similar to the ancient Russians ; for instance, 
they have caps (or kalpaks), embroideries on their shirts and breeches ; 
the shoes are almost exactly of the same shape as those used in 
Russia some few centuries ago. 
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Figures fram various Scythic Objects of Gold, found in Scythic Sepulchres. 
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The original of these remarkable figures is in the Vatican Library, 
in Rome ; it was edited in 1727 with Latin and Greek texts, and 
very imperfect copies of the miniatures. 

The remarkable monument of Byzanthian art, the Effigies of 
Saints from the Figural (MS.) Lives of Saints (or rather Saints’ 
Calendar) of Basil, the Macedonian, Emperor of Bizanthia (See. 
X.), was painted for the Emperor Basilius, the Macedonian. It 
consists of a great number of beautiful miniatures, representing 
all the saints and martyrs, with scenes from their martyrdom, 
for every day in the year. One of these miniatures is particularly 
interesting for Russian archwology, because the figures in it are 
represented in Sclavonic costumes. The act of martyrdom takes 
place in Bulgaria. The man who executes the saints is repre- 
sented in a cap lined with fur, such as the ancient Russians 
wore ; a short “ pelisse,” or rather kaftan (jacket), is also trimmed 
with fur, and is ornamented with knots on the breast. Similarly- 
shaped coats are worn in Russia even now. The knife, purse, and horn 
are suspended from his girdle ; exactly as these things were formerly 
worn by Russians. Another headman, somewhat older than the first 
and wearing a beard, is represented in a similar kaftan, only it is in 
this case ornamented with a flowery pattern, and has no fur collar and 
no fur lining, but has the same ornamental knots on the breast. 
These costumes may be considered exact representations of Russian 
dress in the [Xth century, A.D. Representations of exactly similar 
dresses occur in our earliest MS8. (We have none dating earlier than 
the XIIth or XIIIth century.)* 

With this ends all that can be gathered on the entirely pre-historic, 
t.¢., the Ante-Norman, period of Russian history. 





Historical Notes on the Scyths and other Primitive Inhabitants of 
South Russia. 


Tue earliest information about the inhabitants of Russia comes from 
the Greeks, and is entirely fabulous. Strabo, in his Geographia, calls 
all the nations which inhabited the countries beyond the Thrucia 
Hiperborés (see Strabon Geographia cum noti Casauboni, ed. Amster- 
dam, book vii., p. 458, and Mannert Geographie der Griechen, book 
iv., p. 48), here their flowery imagination creatéd a whole lot of 
imaginary hills, rivers, etc., inhabited by a peaceful, good-natured 
nation, who lived further behind the Pontus Euxenius (the sea of 
Azov of this day) in perfect tranquility and abundance, feeding on the 
juices of flowers and heavenly dew (!), and living an endless period of 
time, which ‘is only terminated by their throwing themselves in the 
sea, when disgusted with life. But later on more positive information 
is given of these mysterious regions by the Greek colonists who settled 
on the Northern shore of the Black Sea about five or six centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. Olvia was founded about 80 miles (Eng.) or 


* The drawings which illustrate these notices are either copied by me from the 
Imperial Hermitage, or taken from drawings in my collection. 
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40 versts (Russ.) from the Delta of the Dnieper, by colonists from 
* Miletus. Then Pantikapwa and Phanagoria, later on the capitals of 
the celebrated kingdom of the Bosphorus, were founded by the Greek 
emigrants from Asia Minor, in the Cimmerian Straits. The colonial 
town of Tanais (built on the spot now oceupied by the town of Azov) 
belonged to this kingdom. Chersonesus (of the foundation of this 
town we have no information whatever *) alone preserved its inde- 
pendence as late as the times of Mithridatus. 

All these Colonists having commercial and-friendly communications 
with the primitive inhabitants of the country, and with nations 
dwelling further towards the distant north, have acquired various im- 
portant particulars about the geographical position and the inha- 
bitants (particularly of the Southern parts) of ancient Russia. Thus 
Herodotus (who wrote about 445 years B.C.) has been enabled to give 
to us must valuable information on the subject in his interesting 
and most important work, which has been unjustly of late neglected 
and discredited by Russian historians. 

Some principal points of this information will, I think, be interest- 
ing, and will illustrate the history, movements, and geographical posi- 
tion of the early inhabitants of Southern Russia. 

The Kimmerians,t the earliest inhabitants of the country now com- 
prised in the Government of Cherson and Ecaterinaslav, were pro- 
bably of the same origin with the German Cimbri—about 100 years 
before the time of Cyrus—were driven away from their country by 
the Scyths, or Seoloteet (or Skolots) as they called themselves, who 
formerly inhabited the country around the eastern shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea; but expulsed from there by the Messageths, passed the Volga, 
devastated later on a great part of Asia, and finally established them- 
selves between Yster and the Tanais (the Danube and the Don), where 
the powerful King of Persia, Darius, tried, but in vain, to take revenge 
on them for the devastation of Midia; all he got for this attempt 
was, that he lost nearly the whole of his numerous army while pur- 
suing them in their endless steppes (plains, grass-grown deserts). The 
Scyths led a wandering life, continually moving their homes from one 
place to another ; in this particular they resembled the Kalmucks and 
the Kirghises. They valued nothing so much as liberty, all the fine arts 





* (Chersonesus, or Cherson, in the Chersonesus Tauricus [Crimea] ; its ruins are still 
to be seen, at no great distance to the south of Sebastopol. 

+ When the Kimmerians were expulsed from South Russia (circa 650 years B.C.) 
by the Scyths, they removed partly to Asia Minor, and partly to Germany, whence, 
some centuries later, under the name of Cimbri, they invaded the territories of the 
Roman Empire. (This theory has been extensively adopted by the most learned 
historical students ; but Gatterer thinks that the Cimbri vanquished by Marius, 114 
years B.C., came directly from the Crimea, being expulsed thence by the 
Scyths.—See Commentationes Societatis Scientiarum Gottingensis, vol. xii. p, 146.)— 
Herodotus writes (Book iv.) that even in his time there existed in Scythia. Cimme- 
rian walis, Cimmerian straits, and a country called Cimmeria (or Kimmeria). Cim- 
bri, or Tutones. Some information about them is given by Merivale in his ‘“ Fall 
of the Roman Republic,” of. Longmans and Green, 1867) pp. 36, 87, 51, 52, & 58. 

{ Herodotus says that t were known to the Persians under the name of 
Saci (or Sacki) but called ves Skolote: (or Scolote). Mayer tries to prove that 
Herodotus’s Araz is Volga a p. 68—71). About the Scyths in Central Asia, 
some information is riven by Diodorus Siculus, Book II. 
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1. Sculptared Byzantan Tablet of Ivory, representing the Victaries of Constantius, IV Centary. A D. 
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were strange to them ; almost all objects of any artistic value found in 
the tombs of their Kings being of Greek workmanship. Although a 
very warlike and plunder-loving nation, the Scyths allowed the Greeks 
to settle and dwell in their country almost undisturbed ; and a certain 
degree of civilization was imparted to them by the close contact into 
which they were continually brought with the Greek traders. Their 
King went so far as to build for himself a fixed residence (or palace) 
at Olvia ; this house is described as an immense building, ornamented 
with sculptured wooden figures of Sphynxes and Gryphons. 

Kalipide, a mixture of Greeks and Scyths, inhabited a tract of 
country to the west of Olvia; the Alazoni dwelt in the environs of the 
river Hipanis (or Boug); and the so-called ‘ Agricultural” or 
** settled ” Scyths, had established themselves further on towards the 
north on both shores of the Dnieper. These three tribes had culti- 
vated fields, and yearly sold a considerable quantity of corn to the 
Greeks, and their less civilized neighbours. 

About fourteen days’ journey from the mouth of the Dnieper (pro- ° 
bably not far from Roof), on the left shore of this river, on the fron- 
tier of countries inhabited by the settled and the wild Seyths, was 
their Royal Cemetery, sacred to the Seyths, and unapproachable to 
their enemies. The pasture grounds of their principal “horde” 
(called the “ Royal Horde”), extended from the shores of the sea of 
Azov (Pal. Meotid.) to the Don and to the Crimean Peninsula. This 
eountry—Crimea (or Taurie Peninsula)—was inhabited by the Taurii, 
possibly of the same origin with the Cimmerians or Cimbri; they 
killed all foreigners, sacrificing them to their ‘‘ maiden-goddess,” 
ri Tlapdévw—the promontory of Sebastopol, on which a temple dedi- 
cated to this goddess existed, was for a long time called [apdénov, 
(For all this see Herodotus’ Book IV,, and Strabonis Geogr., p. 474.) 

Besides these, Herodotus describes several other nations, and not of 
Scythic origin ; of the Agathirsee (who dwelt in Transylvania), the 
Nevrii (in Poland), the Androphagi and the Melanchlens (in Russia) ; 
the habitations of the latter, he says, are situated 4,000 stadii (or 
about 550 miles English, 800 versts Russian, because Herodotus cer- 
tainly meant the Olympian stadii, and each of these measured 600 
Greek and 569 Parisian feet. See Comm, Soc. Gottingensis, T. IL., 
p- 123) to the north of the Black Sea, and in close proximity with 
the Androphagi ; the Melanchlens and the Androphagi are described 
as cannibals. The Melanchlens received their name from the black 
dress which they wore. The Nevrii “turned every year for some 
months into wolves ;" that is, every winter they wrapped themselves 
up in the warm skins of wolves. 

Further beyond the Don, in the steppes of Astrakhan, dwelt the 
Sarmate, or Savromate; still further on the etme forests 
were inhabited by the Budini Helloni (a nation of k origin, who 
had a wooden fortress), the Irki, Thissagetos (renowned hunters). 

In the extreme east, beyond all these nations, dwelt Scyths, runa- 
ways from the “ Royal Horde.” There, according to Herodotus, began 
the “stony mountains” (the Ural mountains), and the country of the 
Agrippei a nation with “flat noses” (probably Kalmucks.) This 
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country was afterwards visited by the merchant caravans from the 
shores of the Black Seu, therefore these places were well known to the 
ancients, as well as the nations of the “seven various languages.” 

More distant countries, situated beyond these, were only vaguely 
known ; and vague, uncertain, and extremely fabulous tales were cir- 
culated about them. The Agrippei assured the Greeks that the 
country beyond them was inhabited by a people who passed six 
months in the year in sleep ; to this Herodotus gave no credit—but 
we can easily believe this statement, indeed the semi-polar countries 
answer perfectly to this description ; the long nights of these regions 
during the greater part of the year are only lighted by the aurora 
borealis ; and the sun is either not to be seen at all, or there is very 
little indeed seen of it. 

The country to the east of the Agrippwi (or Great Tartary) was 
inhabited by the Jssedons, who related, that not far from them, the 
“‘gryphons guard inimense deposits of gold.” This statement is also 
‘not entirely destitute of truth—naturally excepting the fabulous 

gryphons !—and shows that the precious mines of Southern Siberia 
were known to the ancients at that early period. In general, at that 
time, Northern Russia was celebrated for its treasures in the shape of 
gold mines. 

Having mentioned the various Hordes who migrated in the endless 
steppes to the East of the Caspian Sea (the Kivghiz steppes of 
this day), Herodotus speaks about the great and powerful nation of 
Messagetee, who had vanquished Cyrus. He says that they resembled 
in dress in many particulars the Scyths ; that they ornamented their 
helmets, girdles, and even the bridles of their horses with plates of 
gold ; that iron and silver being entirely unknown to them, they 
made their war clubs of copper, and pointed their lances with the 
same metal. 

About Scythia Proper, or Russian Scythia, Herodotus gives the 
following interesting particulars :— 

Scythia, he says, is an immense plain, entirely devoid of forests and 
almost perfectly level ; only between the Chersonesus Tauricus, on 
the estuary of the Dnieper, there are some forests of considerable ex- 
tent. As a great marvel he relates'further on, that the winter in 
Scythia takes up eight months in the year, and the air during this 
season is filled with flying “feathers” (meaning snow) ; that the Sea 
of Azov (Palus Meotid) is, during the winter, covered with ice, and 
the inhabitants of the country traverse it on sledges, and even 
mounted warriors meet in battle array and fight “on the surface of 
the water thickened by cold ;” that lightning and thunder can be seen 
and heard only in summer, and so on. 


The rivers which traversed Scythia were the Dnieper, the Boug, 
and the Don. Besides these Herodotus also mentions the Dniester 
(Tupne, near its Delta dwelt a tribe called by the Greeks “ Tirites”) 
the Pruth (Ilopasa), and the Sereth (OpSnacd¢); he adds, that 
Scythia is renowned for its great navigable rivers ; that the Dnieper 
is filled with immense quantities of fishes, flowing through beautifnl 
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meadows, is only surpassed in grandeur by the Nile and the Danube ; 
that its water is extremely transparent, has an agreeable taste, and is 
very wholesome ; that the sources of this river are hidden in distant 
countries unknown to the Scyths. 

From this last statement it can be clearly seen that the countries 
of the extreme North remained then a mystery to historical or 
geographical research ; and therefore we also know nothing of the his- 
tory of the tribes which then inhabited our actual Russia. 

Although Herodotus says that the Scyths inhabited only the 
Southern parts of Russia, and had nothing in common with the 
Androphagi and the Melanchiens, who inhabited the Northern parts, 
yet to the Greek the whole of the European and Asiatic Russia (of 
our time) was known under the name of “ Scythia,” just in the same 
way as they called (without considering the different nations which’ 
inhabited those countries) the entire Southern part of the world, 
“ Ethiopia,” “ Western Celtica,” and “ Kastern India,” producing as 
authority for this, the Historian Ephorus, who lived 850 years before 
the Christian era. (See “ Baer’s Opuscula,” p. 215—217; also, N. 
Karamzin “‘ Hist. of the Russ. Empire,” Vol. I., p. 4—9, ed. 1838.) 

Notwithstanding their continual intercourse with the Greeks, the 
Scyths continued to be very proud of their savage independence, and 
were very much attached to the manners and customs of their ances- 
tors, so that their celebrated compatriot, Anacharses, the Philosopher, 
a pupil of Solon, in vain endeavouring to introduce into their ad- 
ministration the laws of Athens, became the victim of this unfortunate 
attempt. (Herodotus, Book IV.) Relying on their courage and 
numbers, they feared no enemies, however powerful ; they drank the 
blood of their enemies slain in combat, and arrayed themselves in their 
skins. They also used to drink wine from the skulls of their enemies. 
Their principal deity was the god of war, whom they worshipped 
under the form of a sword. 

The power of the Scyths began to decrease from the times of Philip 
of Macedonia, who, according to an ancient historian,* gained a de- 
cisive victory over these ruthless warriors, not by courage, but by 
means of cunning military stratagem ; but, contrary to his expecta- 
tions, he found in their camp, instead of gold and silver, only old men, 
women, and children. 

Mithridatus Eupator, who reigned on the southern shores of the 
Black Sea, and who had conquered the Kingdom of Bosphorus, also 
oppressed the Scyths; their last forces were spent in his terrible wars 
with Rome, whose Eagles approached then towards the mountains of 
the Caucasus. 

The Gets, a Thracian nation, vanquished on the Danube by Alexan- 
der the Great, but feared by Rome in the times of their King 
Berebistos the Courageous, some years before the Christian era, took 
away from the Scyths the whole country between the Ister and the 
Borysthenes (i. ¢. between the Danube and the Dnieper.)+ 


+ Peg ee ee 
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At last the Sarmats (Sauromate), natives of the shores of the Don, 
in Asia, entered Scythia, and, according to Diodorus Siculus, exter- 
minated and subjugated its inhabitants, With this ends the existence 
of the Scythians as a nation. Their history from this day became 
mixed up with that of the Sarmats (Poles). Their glorious name 
alone remained and became perpetuated—as the ignorant Greeks and 
Romans still continued for a very long time to give this name to all - 
nations inhabiting distant and unknown regions.* 





Nores to TH1s ARTICLE. 


Strabo says that Parisadus, King of Bosphorus, submitted peacefully 
to Mithridatus. 

About the victories of Alexander the Great, see Arrian—Herodotus 
called the Gets “immortal,” because they believed in life eternal after 
death in Paradise. The Romans generally called them Dacii.—After 
the death of Berebistos they began to oppress the Gets; but in the 
reign of Emperor Domitian, a new hero appeared in Dacia—Decebal, 
who having surrounded himself with Roman soldiers, constructed 
fortresses, and tried to civilize his compatriots. Successful in all his 
warlike expeditions, he continued so until the reign of the Emperor 
Trajan, and being vanquished by this great Emperor, he preferred 
death to slavery, receiving it from his own hands. (See Dion. Crass. 
LXVIII., 14.—In Strabo’s time, the Dacii still had 40,000 warriors. 





a 

* These are the exact words of Diodorus (Book II.) in his Latin translation :— 
** (Sauromate) multis post annis numero et viribus aucti, magnam is partem 
devastarunt,” etc. The Geographers of the first centuries of the Christian era still 
continued to repeat all sorts of vague nonsensical notions about the Callipide and 
other Scythian nations, reproducing Herodotus’s informations about the Black Sea 
and ia, mixing these up with more modern descriptions—that is, mixing up to- 
gether the present with the past.—See Pliny, Book IV., 25. 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF CORNWALL: THEIR ARCHZ- 
' QLOGY AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


BY E H. W. DUNKIN, 
(Continued from page 96.) 


15.—Lupevan (5 bells). 
. Wruns : Bontase : Recror : 172200 


In Roman capitals. The coin impressions following the date exhibit the 
profile of Charles If. Diameter at the mouth, 27} inches. 


WOT HOH NOG WOKO OLIOT onthe haunch, 
and on the sound-bow, 
TOG:NOH 
The coin impressions are similar to those on the first bell. Diameter at the 
mouth, 29§ inches. 
Sott Dzo Grionta O Pax In TERRIS O O 
The coin impressions are from a half-crown of William III. Diameter at 
the mouth, 82} inches. 


RODOOCODOO HOC OOWOMOOIOBOOWOHOROO 
MOH OO 


On some of the above coin impressions appears the name of Charles II., 
and on others William III. Diameter at the mouth, 353 inches. 


H O Roczrs O cent. D: Rowe : R: Kusxeys : Cu : Wanpens : 
A:D: 1722: 


Both the obverse and reverse of a Portuguese coin have been pressed on the 
mould near the commencement of the inscription, where indicated by, the 
circular discs. It is somewhat unusual for a foreign coin to take p ence 
over those of our own realm. Probably it was chosen for the sake of the 
legend on the reverse—IN HOC SIGNO VINCES, 1693, surrounding a cross 
patée with quatrefoils in the angles. See Snelling’s Coinsof Hurope. Dia- 
meter at the mouth, 39§ inches. 

William Borlase, who was instituted to the rectory of Ludgvan on the 12th April, 
1722, and whose name appears on the first bell, was the famous Cornish antiquary. 
His works on the Antiquities and Nutural History of Cornwall are still ed as 
standard treatises on those subjects. A sketch of his life appears in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for December, 1803. 





16.—Manpnon (5 bells). 
. W TREMENHEERE Vicar. 
Immediately below, 
Ja* Guasson Cuuncn Warnpen Harte Founpry 1823 

The above inscription is very badly cast. The weight of the bell is cut in 

the metal, 4cwt. 3qrs, 3lbs. Diameter at the mouth, 273 inches. 
. Warrer Bortass Vicar . Toomas Jenxins Cuuncn Wanpen. 

Immediately below, 

Cast sy Tuomas Baxter Bamcewarer 1761 
Diameter at the mouth, 29} inches. 


. Rev. Mronasn Nowett Perens Vican P. Kemp C.W J: Tarton 
Founper Lovensorover 1842. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30} inches. 


4. Thesame inscription as on the first bell. Weight, 6cwt. 3qrs. 15lbs. Diameter 
at the mouth, 83} inches. 
5. The same inscription as on the second bell. Diameter at the mouth, 88 inches. 
The second and fifth bells were cast during the incumbency of the Rev. Walter 
Borlase, brother of the celebrated antiquary, rector of Ludgvan. The former died in 
1776, at the age of 81, having held the vicarage of Madron for 56 years. 
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17.—S8r. MicHagL’s Movunt (6 bells). 


1. + Ono Potestatuum 
In small black letter characters about ¢ inch high, and Lombardic initial 
letters, somewhat irregularly arranged. Diameter at the mouth, 24 inches, 
. [Co]we : AWAY : MAKE : NO : DELAY 1785. 
In thin Roman capitals, followed by a small piece of horder ornament, 
The a’s are inverted v’s. This bell is broken. Diameter at the mouth, 
264 inches. 
. CHARLES : & : IOHN RVDHALL F2{CcERUNT. 
The lettering is of the same type as on the second bell, and is preceded by 
a piece of border ornament. This bell is also broken. Diameter at the 
mouth, 27} inches. . 


Spiritus Sunctus Hist Deus 
On the crown in black letter characters about j inch high, with prettily 
crowned Lombardic initials. Encircling the haunch and with crowned 
initial letters as before, 


+ (Cross fig. 5) @Subriel + (cross fig. 5) Sancte Parle Ora Pro 
Weobis 
and immediately below 

@rb0 VWirtutum GRaria 


Diameter at the mouth, 30 inches. 

iilims Est Dems on the crown ; and below encircling the haunch, 

+ (cross fig. 8) Raphael + (cross fig. 8) Suncta Qargureta Ora 
Pru Wobis 


Beneath the word ‘‘ Raphael.” 


@xndo Aarchangeloram 
The text and initia] letters are of the same character as those on the fourth 
bell. Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 

SOLI : DEO : DEVTER : GLoRIA : 1640 : O00 : OO I: P: 
In flat Roman capitals about an inch in height. The Gin “Gloria ” is 
reversed. The four coin impressions are hetaain, and the legends on them 
difficult to decipher. Probably from half-crowns of Charles I, Diameter 
at the mouth, 353 inches. (See Gulval). 

With the exception of the sixth bell, which is suspended in the centre of the belfry 
for the clock to strike on, all the bells lie on the floor, the second and third broken, 
but the others, as I have before observed, are apparently sound and fit to be rehung. 

It ap from the manuscripts of Dr, Borlase, that the original peal consisted of 
five bells. In 1785, however, the old second bell was broken up and two others substi- 
tuted for it. The inscription was as follows, probably in characters similar to those 
on the mediswvals that now remain :— 


Suncte Michole Ora Pro Wobis 
@Orbo Principataum 


The tenor is in all Probability an older bel! recast. Dr. Borlase in his Parochial 
Memoranda remarks, “ It is very likely that there was a fifth bell of the same time 
and hand with the others, which was inscribed to St. Michael, as the third and fourth 
[now the fourth and gu to Gabriel and Raphael, it being not at all likely that 
in this place St. Michael’s name should be treated with so much neglect as to be 
ar over in silence.” * The dedication of the tenor bell to the patron saint of the 

ount would have been in accordance with a ame, a very generally followed, that 
of placing the most important legend on the largest bell. 





18.—MorvaH (8 bells). 
LL Ig: epwarps: & : Sm : ustick : 1799 
No ornament or founder’s name. Diameter at the mouth, 20} inches. 


* I am indebted to W. C. Borlase, Esq., of Castle Horneck, for a copy of Dr. Bor- 
lase’s remarks on the St. Michael Mount bells. 
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2. Coprrr Housr Founpry Hariz, 2 May 1828, 
Diameter at the mouth, 23 inches. 
3. J. E. Sanpry & W. D. Lawry CuuRCHWARDENS . MorvaH. 
Immediately below, 
May 2, 1828. 
Diameter at the mouth, 27 inches. 





19.—St. Pavt (3 bells). 


PROSPERITY TO THIS PARISH (border ornament) A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1727 
(border ornament). Diameter at the mouth, 35} inches. 


PROSPERITY TO THE CHVROH OF ENGLAND (border ornament) A (a bell) R 
(fig. 9) 1727 (border ornament). Diameter at the mouth, 39 inches. 


I TO THE CHVRCH THE LIVING CALL AND TO THE GRAVE DO SVMMON ALL 
A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1727. Diameter at the mouth, 42 inches. 


The border ornament used on the first and second is found on a few of Rudhall’s 
bells in Cornwall, and is of a very oe | and chaste design. The present three bells 
would seem to have replaced others of not very great antiquity, the old ones having 
been destroyed in 1595, as the following extract from the parish register shows— 


“ A register of the names of all those that were baptised, married, and buried in the 
Parish Church of St. Pawle in the countie of Cornwall, from the 28rd Daie Julie, the 
year of our Lord God 1595, on the which Daie the Church, towre, bells, and all other 
things rtaining to the same, together with the houses and goods, was Burn'd and 
spoil’d by the Spaniards in the said parish, being Wensdaie the daie aforsaid, in the 
87th yeare of the Reigne of our Sovereigne Ladie Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of 
England, France, and Ireland, defender of the Faith. 

Per me Johannem Tremearne, Vicariunr Ejus.” 





20.—PENZANCE (8 bells). 


A chapel dedicated to St. Mary has existed in the town of Penzance from the fifteenth 
century. The present edifice was rebuilt in 1832—86, and is now a parish church, 
Penzance having been, within the last few years, severed from Madron, to which 


_— it formerly belonged. There are now eight bells, all = wag mg in the tower 
ol 


865, at a cost of £950; the old one has been removed to the 
is used as a fire-bell. It bears the inscription— 
PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD 1718 1. P 

Diameter at the mouth, 24 inches, 

The present peal is thus inscribed *— 

1. PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD A.D 1865 TaYLOR & CO. FOUNDERS. 
Weight 6 cwt. 8 qrs. 4lbs. Diameter at the mouth, 30 inches, 

2. TAYLOR & CO, FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH A.D. 1865. 
Weight 7 cwt. 0 qrs. 10 lbs. Diameter at the mouth, 32 inches, 


8. THE GIFT OF PHILIP HEDGELAND M.A. JAMES ALDRIDGE DEVENISH ASST CURATE 
WALTER EDMONDS JUN® CHAPELWARDEN SAMUEL YORK SIDESMAN A.D 
1865. TAYLOR & CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH 
Weight 8 cwt. 0 qrs. 10 lbs. Diameter at the mouth, 34 inches. 


TAYLOR & CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH A.D. 1865 
Weight 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 10lbs. Diameter at the month, 86 inches. 
THE GIFT OF CAROLINE AND ELIZABETH CATHERINE THOMAS OARNE A.D. 1865 
TAYLOR & CO. 
Weight 10 cwt. 1 qr. 22 lbs. Diameter at the mouth, 384 inches. 
TAYLOR & CO A.D. 18665. 
Weight 11 cwi. 1 qr. 81b, Diameter at the mouth, 40 inches. 


THE GIFT OF THE CORPORATION FRANCOIS BOASE MAYOR A.D. 1865 I. TAYLOR 
& CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH LATE OF OXFORD AND BUCKLAND BREWER 


DEVON. 
Weight 14 cwt. 2 qrs. 17 Ibs. Diameter at the mouth, 44 inches. 


blic Buildings and 





* Having been prevented when at Penzance from +5 | these bells myself, the 
inscriptions have since been carefully copied for me by Mr. Henry Boase, of 
the Band of Change Ringers. 
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. BOLITHO 1865 I TAYLOR & OO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Weight 20 cwi. 2 qrs. 6 lbs. Diameter at the mouth, 50 inches. 





21.—PERRANUTHNOE (3 bells). 
Correr House Founpry . 1832. 
Diameter at the mouth, 283 inches. 


. 16386 BR: P 
The date and initials are in broad flat characters, such as those used by 
r Purdue. This bell is probably one of his productions, though the 
— ah ne? : bell, which was pee A o~ between his initials, as on the 
t. Buryan, is here omitted Diameter at the mouth, 304 inches. 
IOHN DAVIES REC” 1688 

The lettering is more rudely executed than that which usually appearson 
bells from the same fi . [tis quite possible that the inscription was 
only scratehed on the m with a Siok | the date, however, was pressed 
of with proper oe. Preceding the date is a crowned head, per- 
intended £ for a bust of Charles II. The same stamp oecurs on other 
bells in Cornwall, and I shall have occasion hereafter to speak of it more 

fully. oe at the mouth, 33 inches. 





22.-—-PHILLACE (3 bells). 
UNTO THE GRAVE I SuMMON ALL (border ornament). 
Immediately. below, ' (ba (lg. 1781 
PROSPERITY TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND A (a R (border 
ornament). Diameter at the mouth, 82 inches. 


. GOD —- THIS PARISH (border ornament). 
low 
* WE WERE Oast BY ABEL RUDHALL OF GLOUCESTER 1751 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 34 inches. 


. WILLIAM GLOVER RECTOR (border ornament). 

On a line below the above, 

IOHN CuRNOW MERCHANT CHURCHWARDEN A (a bell) R (fig..9) 1751 (border 
ornament). 
William Glover was instituted to the rectory of Phillack March 1, 1784-5, 
and was buried March 8,1763. ‘‘ John Curnow, merc was the arent 
grand-father of the present rector, the Rev. F, Hockin 
tenor bell at the mouth, 35§ inches. 


In the church-rate book of the parish are preserved some highly interesting par- 
as to the present bells and those which preceded on. The following 
extracts have been kindly communicated to me by the rector :— 


“We the minister churchwardens and the principal inhabitants of the parish of 
Phillack in the county of Cornwall whose names are hereunto subscribed do hereby 
consent and agree to have our three Parish church Bells (as one of them is Brocken) 
to be sent to Bristoll or Gloucester to be exchanged for three new ones in such manner 
as the said minister and churchwardens shall think proper, as witness our hands this 
16th day of August 1740 


ae. by the sista (William Glover), the churchwardens, and eleven other in- 
jitants. 

There are no further entries on this subject until 1751 (eleven years after the above 
declaration), when the following occur— 


** To p* Postage of 6 Letters from Abell Rudhall concerning the Bells... 
To p‘ fora letter from Mr. Gwatkin about the Bells 
a p* for a letter from Bayley and Street * abont casting Bels 
To p* Jd. pam, when times w* the gudiiines NS, about 


These are four cenuniinn. detains, tnd en ‘Stews a ine pas a half of charges 
for taking down the old bells, placing them on shipboard, and assisting to hang the 
new ones in the tower. 





* Bellfounders, of Bridport, Dorset. 
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The year’s accounts conclude with the following entry :— 
** To p* Abell Rudhall for 8 new Bells stocks wheels &c. asunder £ as. d. 


owt. ars. Ibs, 
To 8 new a 21 3 8 ‘i * 
ee at rcowt. ... ove ove oan ee eee , 
wheels &o ta ae 
To freight te and from Bristoll for 5* Bells ke ... oe oo, O46 .9 


64.11.1 


cwt. . Ibs, 
To Sold Bells w4 25. 1. 4 
Deduct for metal 
taken out of we 8.1.2%at-/# ... ie Pee kN 
old Bells 


20.0.1” 
The weight of each bell, as stated by Rudhall in his invoice, is given below :— 





23.—REDRUTH (6 bells). 
I.P? 0.2 W.P 177. 
* piasseter at the mouth, 29} inches. 
Tuomas Lester Lonponi Fecit 1744 OO 
The circular discs following the date show in one case the profile of a human 
figure, and in the other a shield surmounted by acrown, with supporters. 
Diameter at the mouth, 299 inches. 
Tuomas Lester oF LonDON MADE Me 1744. 
Diameter at the mouth, 32 inches. 
GEORGE AUNGER AND PHILIP TREVENA . C.W.1I.P AND 00 1777. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33} inches. 


. REV? ROBERT PETER RECTOR 1.P 1777 
Diameter at the mouth, 37 inches. 
Tomas LEsTER OF LONDON Mabe us att 1744. 


ee ee to be 18 cwt. Diameter at the mouth, 403 
ches. 


Thomas Lester who seoms to have cast a of six for Redruth in 1744, was origi- 
nally foreman in the employ of Richard Phelps, of Whitechapel, the maker of the 
tenors at Westminster Abbey, and Winchester Cathedral. On the death of the latter 
in 1788, the business was left by will to Thomas Lester, who rebuilt the foundry. The 

nt firm of Mears and Stainbank occupy the same premises. The Rev. Robert 
yg name occurs on the 5th bell, was instituted to the rectory of Redruth, 
Sept, 6, 1775. 





24.—SaNOREED (3 ‘nae 


1, TWO. OF . V8 . THREE : WERE : CAST . 
YEAR . 1759. In Roman capitals ik ‘inch in height. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30} inch 


2. GEO. HOSKEN IOHN IOHNS CHURCH WARDENS CALEB BONEY 1814. 
belli is cracked. Diameter at the mouth, 324 inches. 


8. Pack & Cuarmay or Lonpow Faorr 1774 <>< =X 
Diameter at the mouth, 37} inches. 
Pack and Chapman were the successors to Thomas Lester, who cast the Redruth 





: 25.—Scriy Istxs (5 bells). 


In this pottrtnes, ie lies about twenty-five miles west by south of the Land’s 
End, all the in islands, five in number, have churches, with a bell each. At 
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St. Mary’s, the and most populous island, a new bell and clock were purchased 
in 1869, towards the qond which the late Mr. Augustus Smith, lord proprietor 
of Scilly, gave £100. former bears the inscription— 
MEARS AND STAINBANK FOUNDERS LONDON 1869 
. TE DEUM LAUDAMUS 

and measures 354 inches across the mouth. On the bell at Tresco are the initials w 
with the figure of a bell between them, followed: by the date 1740. The diameter 
across the mouth is 15 inches. At Bryher the inscription is more curious. On the 
north side of the bell appear the words ME FEC . G . MEYER HOLMIAE, and on the 
south side FREGAT SKIEPPET AURORA 1746, the diameter being 15 inches. The 
churches at St. Martin’s and St. Agnes one bell each, uninscribed, and both 
of them measure only 11? inches across the mouth. All the bells in these islands, with 
the exception of that at St. 8, appear to have belonged to ships which have been 
wrecked on this dangerous coast. 

The above information respecting the Scilly bells has been obtained for me by the 
Rev. J. H. White, the present incumbent, and I am glad here to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging his kind assistance. ° 





26.—SENNEN (3 bells). 
THE REUP RICHARD PEARCE MINISTER THO* NICHOLAS JOHN GEORGE 
CHURCH WARDENS 
Immediately below the above, 
CAST BY THOMAS BAYLEY BRIDGEWATER 1762 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 


2. + =, PERMEWAN : NICHOLAS . PASCOE . CHURCH . WARDENS . C . BONEY. 
181 


This bell lies on the belfry floor in a useless state. Diameter at the mouth, 
31% inches. 


8. + IOHN. PERMEWAN. AND .’NICHOLAS . PASCOE . CHURCH . WARDENS. C. B. 1810 
P This bell is completely broken to pieces. Diameter at the mouth, 333 inches. 

Few Cornish belfries, that have come under = inspection, are in a worse state than 
that at Sennen. The floor covered with rubbish to the depth of half a foot or more, 
and with fragments of broken bells scattered about, presents a sad spectacle. It is 
surely time that a ‘‘restoration” of the belfry was set on foot, and carried out. 
There are probably many visitors to the Land’s End who would gladly assist in such 
& Wo 





27.—ToOWEDNACK (3 bells). 

1. ANNO DOMINI (ornamental stop) 1667 (a bell) R (a bell) P (two bells followed 
by a small ornament repeated). 
This bell is broken at the rim, and was cast by Roger Purdue. Diameter 
at the mouth, 25 inches. 

2. W =: CVRNOW : R : BARAGWANATH : CHVRCH : WARDENS : 1744: 
in boldly formed Roman capitals 1} inch high. This bell is also broken. 
Diameter at the mouth, 32} inches. 

8. + Sancti spiritus assit nobis gracix 
The Lombardic § commencing the tien is too small to correspond 
well with the other letters. tween each word is an ornamental stop, of 
the same design, but a little larger than fig. 4. The initial cross is repre- 
sented by fig. 7, slightly smaller than the original, and was used by to 
a medieval bellfounder. This is a fine bell, and happily still sound. The 
= I am told, were broken at a wedding. Diameter at the mouth, 34} 

es. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. BOTOLPH, BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
AND ITS CARVED STALLS. (Continued. ) 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON TROLLOPE, M.A., F.S.A., 
ARCHDEACON OF STOW. 


THERE are not a few monuments in this church, but almost all the 
more ancient ones are now anonymous. Within low arched recesses 
in the wall of the south aisle, are two raised tombs surmounted by 
alabaster effigies. The one represents a knight in armour of the 
fifteenth century, the other a lady of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. These effigies were removed from the east end of the north 
aisle about a hundred years ago, and there is a tradition that they were 
brought from St. John’s Church, when it was pulled down in 1626. 
In the pavement of the nave are many incised slabs, which originally 
pourtrayed the persons of those they commemorated, aud gave the 
date of their deaths in the border legends. In some of these slabs 
the faces and hands of the effigies incised upon them were represented 
on pieces of inserted white marble, which insertions produce a curious 
effect, now that almost all traces of the incised work have passed 
away, through gradual wear. Here also are other slabs once enriched 
by effigies, crosses, and other objects, engraved on brass plates inserted 
in them, most of which have now disappeared from their beds ; but 
happily some still remain. The grandest of these are two fine brasses, 
now placed within the altar rail. The first, originally in the Chapel 

_of SS. Peter and Paul, commemorates Walter Pescod, a merchant 
of Boston, and a benefactor to St. Mary’s Guild, and his wife (1898). 
Their effigies are placed beneath a triple canopy and a super canopy, 
the shafts of which are enriched with figures of saints witbin niches. 
Some of these are now gone, but those of SS. Peter, John, James the 
Great, Matthew, Philip, Simon, Thomas, Bartholomew,, James the 
Less, and Jude, still remain. The lower part of Walter Pescod’s 
effigy, the border legend, and other details of this fine example of a 
brass of the close of the fourteenth century, are unfortunately lost. 
The other brass within the altar rail is that of a priest in a canonical 
robe, and a cope enriched with figures of SS. John the Baptist, Peter, 
Thomas, Jude, John the Evangelist, Paul, Andrew, and Bartholomew. 
This is much worn, and the inscription is lost. 

In other parts of this church are the following brasses, or portions 
of them, including some now removed from their beds, and preserved 
in the library over the porch. The effigies of a civilian and two wives, 
on a bracket, with a canopy, circa 1400. The feet only of the first 
are now left, and the lower part. of one of the female effigies is gone. 
Part of the effigy of a lady, circa 1460, which had before done service 
as the memorial of a widow, circa 1390, being a palimpsest. Effigies 
of a civilian and his wife with the Evangelical symbols much worn, 
circa 1480. Two groups of children, one consisting of two boys, 
the other of seven girls, circa 1490. Portions of large canopies 
with three effigies of mourners, much worn, and of foreign make. 
These were originally above the effigies of a man and his wife, circa 

B 
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1500. Portions of the shafts of a canopy with two small effigies, 
partly covered by the font. Two entablatures, and part of a triple 
canopy belonging to this, are now loose, and the effigies of the man 
and his wife commemorated by this brass, circa 1500, are lost. A 
group of nine boys, of the same date. A brass plate commemorating 
Robert Townley, alderman and comptroller of the port, and his wife 
Joan, who by her first husband, Richard Skepper, had two sons and 
a daughter, and by Robert Townley, two sons and four daughters, 
1585. 

Other brasses formerly in Boston Church, but now lost, are 
described in the Additional MSS., by Kerrick, No. 6732, pp. 20, 21, 
in the British Museum. 

Of the seventeenth century, is a brass inserted in a tablet affixed 
to the wall of the south aisle. It commemorates Thomas Lawe, a 
citizen of Boston, and thrice Mayor of the Borough, who died 1657. 
Above a Latin inscription is a bust of Thomas Lawe, representing 
him in a full sleeved gown, a large ruff, and skull cap. 

The Stalls.—The stalls, from their number and character, are a 
very striking feature even in this grand parish church. There are 
sixty-four of these, viz., three on either side at the west end of the 
chancel, eighteen upper ones on the south side, and twenty on the 
north side. In front of these, and a little below them, are twenty 
others, arranged in two blocks of five on either side, but not extend- 
ing so far eastward as those above them. These last have of late 
years been gradually supplied with richly carved oak canopies, resem- 
bling those in Lincoln Cathedral, by various liberal donors. 

The return stalls are of an earlier character than the others, and 
their carvings are rather richer and finer, the remainder are alike, 
except as to their carved details; and all were probably executed 
during the last quarter of the fourteenth century. . The miserere 
seats, with which these stalls are supplied, constitute the finest and 
. most interesting series in England, from the variety of their character 
and the excellence of their execution. Z 

Their headings or cornices are well moulded, and in every instance 
stalks spring from these, bend downwards, and end in carved orna- 
ments supplementing the subject carved on the brackets between 
them, with which they generally sympathise, and may well be termed 
supporters, 

The objects carved upon the brackets do not constitute any series 
of subjects having any reference to one another; but may be re- 
garded as the result of miscellaneous fancy on the part of their several 
authors, who took the opportunity of indulging in an inherent taste 
for the grotesque, or caricature, so often exhibited by mediseval carvers 
whenever temporarily emancipated from the execution of ordinary 
graver and more monotonous work. 

Three of these seats have lost their carved brackets, and others one 
or both of their supporters ; but the subjects of the former may be 
readily classed under the following heads, viz. :—religious, royal, eccle- 
siastical, heraldic, legendary, grotesque, animals, birds, monsters or 
mythical beasts, human and other heads, flowers, and foliation. 
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The Six Return Stall Seats.—Commencing with the south-western- 
most stall, the following is the character of the carvings upon the 
miserere brackets :— 


1. An eagle with expanded wings, looking backward. Supporters : 
the one on the right is gone ; that on the left is a lion with his back 
erect, and his tail between his legs. 

2. A long-legged couchant animal, the greater portion of which has 
been split off, but was apparently a camel. Supporters: smaller 
couchant camels within square spaces, with their angles rounded off, 
and formed by stalks springing from the bracket cornice angles. 

3. An archangel with large wings and feathered legs, the upper 
portion of which is lost. Supporters: the dne on the right represents 
a priest in a long-sleeved surplice, seated on a stool, and reading from 
a book placed upon a lectern ; the other a bishop on his throne hold- 
ing a pastoral staff in his left hand, and apparently upraising the other 
in blessing—but this is now injured. 

4. An Imperial or spread eagle, now nearly destroyed. Supporters: 
the one on the right is a tiger, or leopard, couching, with his head 
turned back, and a few leaves springing from the frame around it ; 
the other, an eagle displayed. 

5. A griffin, the greater part of which is gone. Supporters: the 
one on the right is a fox holding a fowl by the neck in his mouth, 
within a square compartment ; the other is entirely gone. 

6. A monster with a human head and large expanded ears upon a 
lion’s body. Round his neck is a rope, to which a man with a girdle 
round his waist clings, while the end is first passed over his shoulder 
and then held in his left hand. Supporters: dragons with protruding 
tongues. 

The Eighteen Upper Stall Seats on the south side, beginning at the 
east end. 

1. A rose bush bearing flowers and buds, very effectively carved. 
Supporters : rose sprays. (Plate XIV., Fig. 3.) 

2. Two couchant winged lions, having one head in common, en- 
circled with a foliated crown. The beard is grotesquely elongated, 
and resembles human hair. Supporters: the one on the right isa 
dog collared, and a strap passing through a ring behind ; the other 
is gone. 

3. In the middle is a bear with 4 collar round his neck, standing 
up, and fighting with a large dog on the left. Behind is the bear- 
keeper with a thick staff in his right hand, and holding back a dog by 
a rope round his neck, eager to attack bruin in the rear. Supporters: 
bears with collars round their necks, from which depend massive 
square linked chains ending in rings. One of these bears is charac- 
teristically licking its paw. (Plate XXIV., Fig. 8.) 

4. This represents a woman in a hood, with distaff and spindle in 
-hand, spinning, while a fox runs off with her finest fowl, leaving two 
smaller ones behind. Supporters: lions’ heads with open mouths and 
protruding tongues. (Plate XIV., Fig. 4.) 

5. A beautiful foliated design, suggested by two leaves of the acan- 
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thus, the stalks of which are intertwined in the centre. Supporters; 
corresponding square foliated ornaments. 

6. Two winged lions with one head in common, much mutilated. 
Supporters : bears playing upon pipes, also much injured. 

7. A monster with cloven feet, wide expanded wings, a long neck, 
human face and beard, and long ears. Supporters : foliated squares. 

8. Two men in a boat with hoods on their heads astonished at the 
melody of a mermaid. The foremost upholds his oar in surprise at 
the sweet sounds he hears, but looks away from the very obvious 
authoress of these close at the stern of his boat, pipe in hand ; whilst 
the other man as perversely bends his head over the bow of the boat, 
as if he thought the sounds proceeded from below. Supporters lost, 
(Plate XXV., Fig. 12.) 

9. An Imperial two-headed eagle displayed. Supporters : the one 
on the right is a man’s head in a hood ; the other is a similar head in 
profile, but with a cap having long folds pendent from it. 

10. The bust of a monster, with wings expanded. Supporters: 
square foliated ornaments. 

11. The most remarkable subject of the whole series, taken from 
an extremely ancient romance still popular in the fourteenth century. 
It represents the front of a castle flanked by four circular turrets, 
provided with archery slits, and surmounted throughout by embattled 
parapets. On either side is a most dangerously large round-headed 
window, and in the middle a similar large arched doorway, through 
which a stout horse with a club tail has partly entered, when the 
portcullis descends upon its hind quarters. This represents an inci- 
dent in the life of Sir Yvain, when, in hot pursuit of the knight of the 
bacyin (perhaps basinet), he galloped over a drawbridge after him, 
and the portcullis dropping upon his unfortunate steed, cut it in half, 
while he escaped, according to a French romance of the latter half of 
the twelfth century, derived from an earlier source.—See Ritson’s 
Metrical Romances, vol. i. p. 29. 


‘¢ Than fel the portculis on one 
Through sadel and stede it. smote al down 
His horse of his heles it schure.” 


Thus he and half his horse were helplessly sprawling within the castle 
entrance, and it seemed to be all up with him, when he was rescued 
by a damsel, called Lurit, who enabled him to escape through a door 
between the two gates of the castle. Perhaps this wonderful adven- 
ture in later times suggested one of the’ marvellous incidents in the 
life of Baron Munchausen. Supporters: the one on the right alone 
remains. This represents the entrance of a castle, or barbican, cor- 
responding with the central subject. (Hngraved on page 136.) 

12. A dragon and a griffin in amiable converse, with their mouths 
open and tongues out. Supporters: the one on the right is gone, 
and the other is injured, but appears to be a chained lion. 


(To be continued. ) 
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BY E. H. W. DUNKIN. (Concluded. ) 


Tue present church, dedicated to St. James, was consecrated in 
July, 1867. The ground on which it stands, together with an ad- 
joining site for a rectory-house, not yet built, was offered for the 
purpose by the lord of the manor, the Earl of St. Germans. It was 
designed by Messrs. Newman and Billing, architects, and comprises 
a chancel, nave with north and south aisles, north porch, vestry, 
and a tower and spire at the east end of the north aisle. Brick is 
chiefly used in its construction, with Kentish rag-stone facings, and 
Bath stone dressings. The interior of the edifice is light and commo- 
dious, capable of accommodating one thousand worshippers. The 
architecture is Decorated. The chancel is twenty-six feet in length, 
and twenty-seven feet six inches in width, paved with encaustic tiles, 
and raised three steps above the floor of the nave, from which it is 
separated by a lofty arch. The fine east window, and all the others 
throughout the church, are filled with geometrical tracery; beneath 
the former is a handsomely carved reredos. On the north side of the 
chancel, introduced into the carving of the stone corbels sustaining the 
tracery of the arch opening into the organ chamber, which occupies the 
ground floor of the tower, are appropriate representations of St. David 
and St. Cecilia, the latter the reputed patron saint of music. The 
nave is separated’ from each aisle by an arcade of six arches, resting 
on pillars alternately cylindrical and octagonal, with caps ornamented 
with naturalesque foliage, and supporting a low clerestory, lit by a 
corresponding range of small windows of an equilateral form. Be- 
tween each of these windows on elaborately carved corbels stand the 
ecrbel shafts, which support the principal timbers of a light and 
simple open timber roof. The entire length of the nave is eighty-six 
feet, and the width, including the aisles, fifty-seven feet six inches. 
The east window is fitted with stained glass representing scenes in 
the life of our Lord, the gift of a lady of the congregation, Mrs. 
Croshaw. The two other chancel windows contain quarries of coloured 
glass, neatly arranged, and one of the windows in the south aisle is 
also adorned with art-work from the painter's atelier, The pulpit is 
of Caen stone elaborately carved, with marble columns introduced ; 
the reading-desk and font of the same material, are more simple. 
The tower is of three stages, and is surmounted by an elegant and 
lofty octagonal spire, together said to be one hundred and sixty feet 
high. Theré are two tiers of spire lights, and the squinches which 
connect the square tower with the octagonal spire, terminate in gro- 
tesque gurgoyles or water-spouts. ‘The belfry is approached by a 
newel staircase, projecting from the north wall, and contains one bell, 
85 in. in diameter at the mouth, and weighing about 8 or 9 cwt. The 
inscription round the haunch is, ‘“‘ Cast By Joun Warner & Sons, Lon- 
pon, 1866.” It is intended shortly to place a clock in the tower. 
Having in the foregoing pages endeavoured to trace the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of Kidbrooke from the twelfth century to the present 
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time, we shall now annex a list of the rectors whose names have 
been preserved. Their succession, it will be seen, was on the whole 
remarkably rapid, some holding the living for a few months only. It 
may be mentioned that Hasted, when engaged on his History of Kent, 
was unable to discover the names of more than two rectors of the 
parish, but the following list would seem to be as complete as it is 
possible to compile. The dates show when each rector was instituted 
to the benefice, while the references give the folio of the bishop’s regis- 
ter on which the original entries may be found. 


1829. Nov. Walter de Derham or Berham (Reg. Hamo de Hethe, f. 181a). 

1333. Nov. 25. William de Medeboume (Reg. Hamo de Hethe, f. 151b). 

1334-5. Jan. 26. John de Chexhum (Reg. Hamo de Hethe, f. 161b). 

ug. 1. Richard de Stokes (Reg. Hamo de Hethe, f. eee 

1336-7. Jan. 18. John de Arnhale, prebendary of the prebend called G in the church 
of the Blessed Mary de Castro, Leicester,* admitted by exchange 
with Richard de Stokes (Reg. Hamo de Hethe, f. 168b). 

1840-1. Jan. 16. Walter de Uftone, rector of Hamsted Marshall, Salisbury dioc., ad- 
mitted by exchange with John de Arnhale (Keg. Hamo de Hethe. 
f.190b). - 

1848. Dec. 15. Adam de Donne, vicar of Sprowton, Norwich dioc., admitted by 
exchange with Walter de Uftone (Reg. Hamo de Hethe, f. 209a). 

1344-5. Feb. 19. Richard de Marton, rector of St. Peter, Old Sarum,} admitted by 
exchange with Adam de Donne (Reg. Hamo de Hethe, f. 214b). 

1346. Oct. 28. Richard Wake (Reg. Hamo de Hethe, f. 224a). 

1349. May 1. Symon Wrangel, vicar of Harmondsworth, Lond. dioc., admitted by 
exchange with Richard Wake (Reg. Hamo de Hethe, f. 248a). A 
license was granted by the king on March 4, 1348-9, for Richard 
de Wake, parson of the church of Kydbrooke and Symon de Bar- 
lynges, vicar of the church of Harmondsworth, to exchange their 
benefices (Pat. 23 Edward III. p.1). Symon de Barlynges was soon 
afterwards presented to the church of Laufare Parva, (Pat. 
24 Edward III. p. 1). It would seem that Symon Wrangel and 
Symon de Barlynges are the same person ; the difference in their 
surnames being probably due to the carelessness of some scribe. 

1358. Jul. 4. Thomas apese de Horewell (Reg. J. de Shepey, f. 291b). 

1358. Sept.12. Walter de Compton (Reg. J. de Shepey, f. 292a). 

Oct. 5. John Thurston, admitted on the death of Walter de Compton (Reg. 
W. Botlesham, f. 88b). 

1397. Dec.11. John Hogham, rector of Pitsey, Lond. dioc.,} admitted by exchange 
with John Thurston (Reg. W. Botlesham, f. 110b). 

1399. Dec.18. Thomas, son of John Henryson of Hougham, Lincoln dioc., admitted 
on the resignation of John Hogham (Reg. W. Botlesham, f. 14la). 


It should be said that the patrons in the case of all the above insti- 
tutions were the prior and convent of St. Mary Overy, Southwark. 

The present esteemed rector of St. James’, Kidbrooke, is the Rev. 
William Henry Woodman, M.A., late Hody Exhibitioner, of Wadham 
College, Oxford, who has held the living since 1867, when a district 
was created and assigned to the newly-erected church.§ Owing to the 





* In Nichols’ History of Leicestershire, vol. i. p. 308, only a very incomplete list of 
the prebendaries of the collegiate church of St. ey de Castro is given. The names 
of both John de Arnhale and Richard de Stokes are omitted. 

+ Richard de Marton was admitted to the rectory of St. Peter, Old Sarum, in 1342, 
on the resignation of Ralph de Tilehurst (Hoare’s Wilts, vol. vi. p. 709.) 


¢ John — was admitted to the rectory of Pitsey, April 20, 1397, on the re-" 


signation of Thomas Bradmere (Newcourt's Repertorium, vol. ii. p. 468). 

§ Facing Blackheath in St. Germans Place, and within the parish of Kidbrooke, is a 
te pieced chapel, built during the present century, by the Rev. W. Greenlaw, for the 
performance of Divine Service according to the rites of the Established “hu:ch. The 
iiterior has recently been modernised and otherwise embellished. The present minis- 
ter is the Rev. Henry Martyn Hart, M.A. 
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ill-health of the rector, the pastoral duties have been generally per- 
formed during the last few years by the Rev. Richard Goldham, B.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, formerly vicar of Newnham, and 
rector of Caldecote, Herts., and by the Rev. J. Flowers Serjeant, for- 
merly assistant chaplain at the English church, Rue d’Aguesseau, 
Paris. We now pass on to the history of the manor of Kidbrooke. 

In the reign of Henry II., Cecilia, Countess of Hereford, gave, as we 
have already had occasion to observe, the whole of her land at Kete- 
brok, together with the advowson of the church, to the prior and con- 
vent of St. Mary Overy. The land thus conveyed was in all proba- 
bility the same as the existing manor of Kidbrooke, but whether then 
invested with manorial rights is uncertain, There is, however, indi- 
rect evidence to show that Kidbrooke was created a distinct manor 
before the close of the thirteenth century. At the time of the Domes- 
day survey, it not unlikely formed part of the adjacent manor of 
Wrinclesmarsh, the Witenemers of that record. 

Very little can be said respecting the history of the manor, during 
the four centuries it remained in the possession of the prior and con- 
vent of St. Mary Overy. From an entry in an ancient chartulary 
of that monastery, preserved in the British Museum,* we find that 
the manor of Kytebrok was valued at £8 about the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, and that it was accordingly taxed to the 
amount of sixteen shillings for tenths. It also appears from the tax- 
ation of Pope Nicholas IV., that in 1291 the temporalities of the prior 
and convent in Ketebrok and Grenewych were worth yearly the same 
amount. The following rental, showing the various sums received by 
the prior and convent from their tenants at Kydebroke on the feast of 
St. Peter ad Vincula, 26 Edward I., (Aug, 1, 1298), will be perused 
with much interest. Richard de la Groue and Alexander Knytz are 
named in an “ Inquisition ad quod damnum ” of 7 Edward II. (1813), 
as holders of land at, Kydebroke from the prior and convent at the 
annual rent of two pence per acre.t 


“ Redditus de Kydebroke recept’ ad festu sci Petri ad vinc’la Anno r’ r’ E. xxvj’. 


De Gerardo atte Tye .,. se uve nee nne ewe Ss WHY? 
De Johe le Roke — as =. :. on |e xxé 
De Johanna relicta Coci ... ed ie sew ots bes xij 
De Relicta Rici de Soute de Lee ii ove a jen va 
De Ric’ ate Groue p t’ra q{uadrantem] H’t de Knyt ae iij4 
De eodem Ric’o p se & suis parc’ om pan oan xxj¢ o[bolum] 


De Alex’ le Knyt “ae xj q[uadrantem].”} 


In 20 Edward III. (1346), Henry Wylyot,§ of South Mymmes, co. 
Middlesex, gave to the prior and convent certain lands in Leuesham 
and Kidebroke, as we learn from an “ Inquisition.” 

A few years before the dissolution, or, more exactly, in 28 Henry 


* Bib, Cott. Faust. A. viii. 

+ We find the name of Giraldus la Grue in the Fines roll of 35 Henry III, m. 2; 
also in a record of 31 Henry III. (Calend. Genealog. ed. by Charles Roberts, p. 17). 
Probably this Giraldus la Grue and Richard de la Groue were in some way 

t Bib. Cott. Faust. A. viii. f. 42a. 

Thomas Wylot was one of the witnesses to the deed of endowment of the chantry 

of St. Catherine, North Mimms, in 8 Edw III.—Clutterbuck’s Herefordshire, i. 461. 
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VIIL, a lease of the manor of Kydbrooke, with its appurtenances, and 
as we have already seen, of the parsonage or free-chapel there, was 
drawn up by the prior and convent in favour of John Rychemont, of 
Kydbrooke, co. Kent, and Denys his wife, for the term of twelve years, 
at the annual rent of £18. Accordingly, in the ministers’ accounts 
of 32 Henry VIII., the manor and rectory of Kydbroke are entered as 
having yielded to the crown the above amount, the possessions of the 
priory being then in the king’s hands. By the terms of the above 
lease, all the demesne lands, tithes, and profits to the said manor, 
parsonage or free chapel, or any part ef them belonging, except all 
quit-rents, services, profits of courts, and all timber trees, woods, &c., 
pertained to the said John Rychemont, but all escheats, waifs, strays, 
and felons’ goods, were to be equally divided between the prior and 
convent and the said John Rychemont.* Prior to the dissolution, 
the value of the woodland thus reserved was estimated at sixty shil- 
lings yearly, and the profits of courts and other services at 3s. 4d.t+ 

On July 12, 32 Henry VIII., Humfrey Welles produced before 
the Court of Augmentation a deed, which had been executed under 
the seal of the prior and convent, Feb. 24, 29 Henry VIII, (1537-8), 
and which gave to the said Humfrey Welles an annuity of forty 
shillings of good and legal money issuing out of the manor of Kyd- 
broke, with power to seize on the whole manor in default of payment. 
The dissolution. of the monastery of St. Mary Overy having taken 
place soon after the execution of the deed, the question arose 
whether it should still remain in force. Accordingly, the matter was 
brought before the above court, when it’ was decreed that the said 
Humfrey Welles should receive for the term of his life the above an- 
nuity, as a pension from the crown, and that certain arrears which 
had acerued since the dissolution should also be paid to him.t 

The lease held by John Rychemont had also to be surrendered before 
the Court of Augmentation, and in 36 Henry VIII. the king granted 
him a new one of the manor and rectory of Kidbrooke for twenty-one 
years at the same annual rental of £18.§ 

We find, however, that in 4 and 5 Philip and Mary, a lease of the 
manor was granted to Thomas Newporte at the yearly rent of £10, 
In the following reign it was demised in reversion, with divers lands 
in other counties, to Sir George Howard, Knt., Master of the Armoury,t 
by whom it was held until 1591, when it was let to Bryan Annesley, 
of Lee, and his daughters Christian and Cordelia for their lives. On 
the death of the said Bryan in 1604, his only surviving daughter, 
Cordelia, became the sole lessee. 

The manor woods were held under separate tenures. Thus in 1571, 
a piece of ground called Childres Grove, contaiving eight acres, Robins 
Crofte alias Robins Coppice, containing nineteen acres, Bury Grove, 





* Hasted’s History of Kent, vol.i.p.40. We bave failed to find a copy of the origi- 
nal of this lease, which Hasted says is among the Enrolments in tbe A entation 
Office. Neither does it appear in a calendar of conventual leases, Addit. MS. 21312. 

+ Wood sales by the cruwn from the manor of Kidbrooke are recorded to have taken 
place in 35 Henry VIII. and three following years. 

{ Enrolments of Decrees of Court of Augmentation, vol. v. f. 229b. 
§ Enrolments of Leases, temp. Henry VIII., lib. 7,f.113. || Pat. Roll, 13 Eliz. Ap. 26. 
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containing seventeen acres, and a coppice or hedge-row called the 
Springe, containing four acres, all within the manor of Kidbrooke, 
were leased to Bryan Annesley ; and a coppice of about twenty-six 
acres in extent to Thomas French.* In 1590, both these parcels of 
the manor were granted on lease to Bryan Annesley for twenty-one 
years,t and in the reign of James I. they were held, together with 
other woodland in Lewisham and Lee, by Cordelia Annesley, his 
daughter and heir.t 

The fee of the manor remained vested -in the crown until 1603, 
when it was granted inter alia to John, Earl of Mar.$ It soon, how- 
ever, reverted to the king, who had a survey of the crown-manor 
made in 1608. About this time it appears to have been as- 
signed to William Garway and other contractors for the purchase of 
quillets | and lands, and in 1609, it passed from them to George 
Salter and John Williams, of London, their heirs and assigns in 
perpetuity.4 . 

We have already seen that Cordelia, the daughter and heir of 
Bryan Annesley, became the lessee of the manor on the death of her 
father in 1604. By her marriage in 1607 with Sir William Hervey, 
Knt., the lease of the estate devolved upon him, and it would seem 
that subsequently he became possessed of the fee, probably by pur- 
chase. Accordingly, on his death in 1642, the manor became the 
property of Elizabeth and Helen, his daughters and co-heirs. Helen 
died soon afterwards, and Elizabeth, in 1658, married her third cousin, 
John Hervey, of Ickworth, co. Suffolk, to whom the estate in conse- 
quence passed. He sold it to Edward, 2nd Lord Montague, of Bough- 
ton, co. Northampton, on whose decease in 1683, the manor descended 
to his second and only surviving son Ralph, as a portion of his in- 
heritance. This Ralph was created in 1689, Viscount Monthermer 
and Earl of Montague, co. Somerset, and in 1705, Marquis of Mont- 
hermer and Duke of Montague. He died four years afterwards, and 
his eldest surviving son, John, by Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, obtained the Kidbrooke pro- 
perty, with the other estates and titles of his father. It appears, how- 
ever, that sundry debts had been contracted by his father and grand- 
father, and, accordingly, in 1717 an act of Parliament was obtained 
for the sale of the manor and other estates belonging to his lordship, 
for the purpose of effecting a payment of these debts. To this end, 
the manor of Kidbrooke, with its rights, members, and appurtenances, 
and the capital messuage there, and the site of the manor with all the 





* Patent Roll, 13 Elizabeth, July 8. Additional MS. 5510, f. 79. 
+ Particulars for Leases, temp. Elizabeth, Roll 8, no. 12. We also find that in 35 
Elizabeth (1592,), a lease of eight acres of woodland lying in Kedbroke, apparently 
part of the wood called Busshy was granted to John Stanhope, at the annual rent 


of eight shillings. (Transcripts of , temp. Elizabeth, No. 35). 
t Patent Roll, 4 James I., October 30. ‘ Ibid. 1 James I., p. 13, October 18. 
|| ‘A quillet in Devonshire is a croft ; in Anglesea a small strip of land inthe middle 


, of another person’s field.” 


4] Patent Roll, 7 James I., p. 84, November 26. Hasted’s explanation of the de- 
scent of the manor of Kidbrooke temp. James I., is palpably copied from Harris’ His- 
7 of Kent, or Philipott’s Villare Cantianwm. It will be seen that the above account 

iffers in some important points from that given by these historians. 
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meadows, lands, woods, and their appurtenances, and also the rectory 
or parsonage of Kidbrooke, and all the houses, gardens, glebe lands, 
and all tithes whatsoever belonging to the said rectory or parsonage, 
were vested in trustees, prior to their sale. 

These premises were afterwards purchased by James Craggs, who held, 
until his death in 1721, the post of Joint Postmaster General of Eng- 
land with Lord Cornwallis; and his only son having died, the estate de- 
scended to his daughters and co-heirs, Anne, Margaret, and Elizabeth.* 

Margaret married, first, Samuel Trefusis, of Trefusis, co. Cornwall, 
and, secondly, Sir John Hinde Cotton, Bart. At her decease (Aug. 25, 
1734), she left no children by either marriage, so that her portion of 
the manor and rectory passed to her two sisters, Anne and Elizabeth. 

Anne had a son James by her marriage with John Newsham, of 
Chadshunt, co. Warwick, and in 1737-8 married as her third hus- 
band Robert Nugent, of Gosfield Hall, co. Essex,t by whom she had 
no issue. She died in 1756, and vested her moiety of the property in 
trustees for divers uses, in which her son, James Newsham, had an in- 
terest, but with remainder in tail to her husband Robert Nugent. 

Elizabeth married in 1718 Edward Eliot, one of the Commissioners 
of the Victualling Office, and M.P. for Liskeard, and a member of the 
Eliot family of St. Germans, co. Cornwall. He died Sept. 18, 1722, 
his wife remaining a widow until her death, on April 25, 1765. She 
was buried at St. Germans on the 7th of May,t and bequeathed her 
portion of the estate at Kidbrooke to trustees, who were to pay divers 
sums out of the profit of it to her nephew, James Newsham, with re- 
mainder after his death to his issue, and further remainder to her 
nephew, Edward Eliot. afterwards Baron Eliot, of St. Germans. 

James Newsham, who had taken the surname of Craggs, died in 
1769, without issue, and the above moieties of the manor and rectory 
of Kidbrooke passed to the Robert Nugent and Edward Eliot before- 
mentioned. The entire property subsequently came into the posses- 
sion of the latter, and the present lord of the manor, Edward-Granville 
Eliot, Earl of St. Germans, is his grandson. He was born on August 
29, 1798, and succeeded to the title and estates of his father, William 
Eliot, 2nd Earl of St. Germans, in 1845. The present lessee of the 
manor farm is George Maxwell, Esq. 

In investigating the history of the manor, we have met with sundry 
descriptions of small parcels of land lying within the boundaries of the 
parish of Kidbrooke, but not pertaining to the manor. 

As early as 1202, it appears from the “ Pedes Finium” of King 
John, that Pagan Fitz Alard granted to John de la Hacche, and Os- 
bert his brother, five acres of land in Ketebroc for life, with benefit of 
survivorship, except two-and-a-half acres in Kersildeland towards the 
north, which remain to the said Pagan and his heirs. It was further 
agreed that after the death of John and Osbert, the land in question 





* There is a mural tablet in Charlton church to the memory of James Craggs, and 
@ monument to Elizabeth, his wife, who died January 11, 1711. Vide Miscellanea 
Genealoyica,” ii. 34, where some interesting biographical information will be found. 
Afterwards Lord Viscount Clare, and 1 Nugent of the kingdom of Ireland. 
t “1765, age 70, Mrs. Elizabeth Eliot, May 7 (died April 25th)”—St. Germans pa- 
rochial register. 
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was to revert to the said Pagan and his heirs.* Again, in the follow- 
ing year, Ailman de Radefaun quitclaimed an acre-and-a-half of land 
in Kedbrook to Robert Parmentar and Gunilda his wife, for which the 
said Robert and Gunilda quitclaimed to the said Ailman and his heirs 
all their right in the sixth part of an acre in Kedbrook.t 

Another owner of land in Kidbrooke parish, but at a later period, 
was John Roper, of Eltham, father of William Roper, who married 
Margaret, the favourite daughter of Sir Thomas More. This fact may 
be gathered from his will, dated Jan. 27, 15 Henry VIII. (1523-4), by 
which certain ‘‘ manours, landes, and tenements in Eltham, Moding- 
ham, Cheselherst, Lee, Kydbroke, Charleton, Wolwiche, and Bexley,” 
were devised to his wife until his son Christopher should have attained 
the age of twenty-four years, when they were to devolve upon the said 
Christopher.t The property described as in Kidbrooke no doubt be- 
longed to the Well-hall estate, which was subsequently purchased by 
Sir Gregory Page, Bart. 

In the same reign several premises in Kidbrooke and the neigh- 
bouring parishes, called the “‘ Queen’s Lands,” were held of the crown 
by Henry Norris, for life. On his attainder, however, they reverted to 
the king, who granted them in 1536 to his servant, Richard Long, for 
the term of his life, without rent or other consideration.§ In 1547, 
they were given under the same conditions to Sir Thomas Speke, Knt. ; 
on whose decease they were granted in 5 Edward VI. to Thomas Darcy, 
Lord Darcy, of Chiche.|| In the reign of James L. we find the manor 
of Old Court and the “ Queen’s Lands” by letters patent granted to 
John Eldred and William Whitmore for the term of sixty years.t 
During the Commonwealth the fee of the manor of Old Court, to which 
belong certain tenures in Kidbrooke parish, was sold to Robert Titch- 
borne, but it reverted to the crown at the restoration. This sale pro- 
bably included the “ Queen’s Lands.” In 1651, there was among the 
crown lands a meadow or pasture ground in the parish of Kidbrooke, 
commonly known by the name of Ball’s Meade, alias King’s Quillets, 
which contained one acre more or less, and was estimated to be worth 
8s. 4d. per acre. It was purchased in 1653, inter alia, by Thomas 
Baker and Anthony Wilmer, of London.‘ 





* Pedes Finium, 4 John ; Arch. Cant. iii. 227. + Ibid. 5 John ; iv., 275. 

t Archeologia Cantiana, vol. ii. p. 149; Statutes of the Realm, vol. iii. p. 312. 
Enrolments of Crown Leases, 28-30 Hen. VIII., f. 44. 

|| Crown Leases, 5 Edw. VI., lib. 2, f. 419. 4 Patent Roll, 9 James I., p. 20. 

** Parliamentary Surveys (1651) 33, Kent ; Roll of sale of lands, Charles I., zz. 5. 

tt The following extracts from this survey of Old Court may interest the reader :— 

** All those two parcels of meadow ground, commonly called or known by the name 
of Boge's Meadow and Pond’s Close, lying and being in the parish of Kidbrooke, in 
the aforesaid county of Kent, abutting on the lands of Thomas Adry east, the high- 
way leading from Blackheath to Lee on the west, and a field, called Covet Field, on 
the north; containing by estimation eight acres and half, more or less. 

‘* All that parcel of coppice, called or known by the name of Margaret Spring, lying 
and being in the parish of Kidbrooke aforesaid, abutting on the lands of Col. Blount 
south-east, and the lands of the late Lord Harvey north-west ; containing by estima- 
tion two acres, more or less. ™ " " . 


‘¢ All that parcel of coppi ly called or known by the name of Kid- 





wood, 
brooke Wood, within the ae of Kidbrooke, abutting on the common belonging to 
the aforesaid parish of Kidbrooke west, and the lands, late Lord Harvey’s, east ; con- 
taining by estimation eight acres, more or less.” 
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Immediately after the restoration, the “ Queen’s Lands” again be. 
came royal property, and the Princess Henrietta Maria, late queen- 
consort, and others her Majesty’s trustees, by indenture bearing date 
Feb. 25, 12 Charles II. (1659-60), demised them in reversion to John 
Hervey, of Ickworth, co. Suffolk, then lord of the- manor of Kid- 
brooke, for the term of twenty-one years, to commence immediately 
after the forfeiture or expiration of the term granted to John Eldred 
and William Whitmore. Afterwards they were leased for twelve 
years, expectant on the termination of the above reversion in 1692, 
by Queen Catherine and her trustees to Sir William Boreman, Kut., 
who by letters patent bearing date July 15, 28 Charles II. (1676), 
obtained a grant for ninety-nine years of these premises, together with 
the manor of Old Court, for which he was to pay the annual rent of 
£6 13s. 4d. A survey of the crown manor of East Greenwich with 
that of Uld Court was finished in 1697,§ and soon afterwards the 
manor of Old Court and the “Queen’s Lands,” including those in 
Kidbrooke, were conveyed in fee-farm to Nathaniel Brand, of Wald- 
ingfield, co. Suffolk, and James Pember, of the parish of St. Cle- 
ment Danes, co. Middlesex, their heirs and assigns, in trust for Sir 
John Morden, his heirs and assigns. This grant was made by letters 
patent bearing date Nov. 4, 11 William III. (1699), subject to the 
fee-farm rent of £6 13s. 4d. Sir John Morden by his will, dated Oct. 
15, 1702, devised this property towards the support of the College 
for “poor, honest, sober and discreet merchants,” then in course of 
erection in Great Stone Field, in the parish of Charlton. The fee-farm 
rent above-mentioned was subsequently purchased by the trustees of 
the College, and conveyed to them by indenture of April 80, 1786, so 
that the same is now extinguished. The Drapers’ Company and the 
representatives of the late Sir Gregory Page Turner, Bart., whose affairs 
are now in Chancery, are also land-owners in the parish. 

Before closing this sketch of the history of Kidbrooke, it may be 
said that the locality was in olden times a favourite haunt of the 
gipsies, the retired character of the lane leading to Eltham favouring 
the seclusion that was forced upon them by their persecutors. We 
allude more particularly to an act passed in 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, 
about which time many were executed, and others forced into retire- 
ment. An old writer speaking of this statute, observes that, “ not- 
withstanding, all would not prevaile; but still they wandred, as before, 
up and downe, and meeting once in a yeere ata place appointed ; 
sometimes at the Devil’s A in Peake in Darbishire, and other- 
whiles at Ketbrooke by Blackheath, or elsewhere, as they agreed still 
at their meeting.” Groups of these wanderers may still be vuccasion- 
ally seen in Kidbrooke-lane, but the so-called gipsies of the present 
day differ much from their roving forefathers, the spread of inter- 
communication throughout the country tending to blot out their 
individuality as a race, and so assimilate them to the rest of the 
population. 


Kidbrooke-park-road, Blackheath. 
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MANCHESTER WILLS AND INVENTORIES DURING THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue following extracts from wills and inventories were left in 
MS. by the late John Harland, F.S.A. They are compiled from 
three valuable volumes issued by the Chetham Society, and edited 
by the Rev. G. J. Piccope, M.A., then Curate of Brindle, near 
Preston. The original wills would occupy much space, and hence 
arose the idea of selecting the most important items in each, and 
presenting them as an illustration of social and domestic life in 
Manchester during the sixteenth century. Mr. Harland appears to 
have exercised his usual good judgment in the chronological arrange- 
ment and selection ; and I am of opinion that the summaries will be 
found acceptable to many readers of the “ Retiquary.” 
T. T. Witxrinson, F.R.AS. 


In 1520, Matthew Beeke, of Manchester, by will left 40s. to the rood sellar of 
Manchester; to the empee | of the pavement in Salford Lane, Newton Lane, and 
Dod Lane, 6s. 8d. each jawe Stamens potent is to sing and pray for his soul for a year. 
To Marion (Geo. Birch’s wife) his wife’s girdle and beth pair of beds, his wife's best 

wn and kirtle. To Sir Rob. Becke [? Chaplain] his best gown, best black camlet 

loublet, and best worsted doublet. To Geo. Birch his second gown, and tawny 
camlet doublet, and a worsted doublet. To little Tho. Becke his gabardine to make 
him a gown. To the Margaret Hadeland a girtle ; to our Lady’s Service at Manchester, 
2s. 


In.1524, Alice, widow of Ralph Byron, of Salford, bequeathed to the rood sellar 
of Manchester College, 10s. ; to a priest to sing for her half-a-year, 10s. ; towards the 
mending of joint ways, 3s. 4d. To Agnes, my daughter, my gown, kirtle, hood, 


and 40s. To every one of my De meee 8d. 
e 


In 1533, Sir Henry Turton, ow of the College of Manchester, bequeathed for 
his dirge and mass on the day of his sepulture, to the Warden, 16d., and to every 
Fellow of the College, 8d. To the Parish Clerk for the obit and ringing, 20d. ; to the 
bellman, 2d. ; to poor people, 5s.; to the (?) _~ or eK all hi prick-songs 
books of mass-anthems and squares; to the Warden, 2 vols. of Origen for his 
life, afterwards to the said Library ; to Sir John Bexwicke, two pairs spectacles with 
their cases ; to Sir James Greene, a little book called Evagatorium; to Sir John 
Berket, a book called Aureum Opus; to Sir John Adamson, a little book called Pre- 
cordiale Devotorum, with other works on the same; to Sir John Coppage, the New 
Testament of Erasmus’ translation, and Elucidationes on oe Pauli. My ridi 
knife to Sir J. Audley, Vicar at Lichfield. To Sir Richard Bradshaw. a book call 
Lodolf de Vita Christi. My printed mass-book to St. Michael’s altar-piece, worth 6s. 
and a pax-bride worth 9s. new Hymnal to the use of the quire for the Precentor 
to occupy. All these books at these men’s departing from the College, or when God 
shall call them, to be distributed to the Fellows of the College to edify themselves 
in virtue. To Sir John Bexwicke, a little book called Constitutiones Provinciales ; 
to Sir John Adamson, a printed music book; and to Sir John Coppage a corinall 
[? frontal ;] my two portews to be given to some poor priest, new made, to pray for 
me. The rest of my goods to my sisters Margaret and Amye, and that they cause 
my twelve months mind to be done of the goods that I leave them, after the form 
that Sir Richard Mody’s was done, 

In 1534, Thomas Pendleton, of Manchester, left to every priest at his dirge 4d., 
and the quire to be ordered after the old custom. To an honest and virtuous priest 
for five years after my death, £4 yearly to sing for my soul and my friends’ souls, 
and to say masses once in the week of Scala Cooli [Passiun week]. My daughters 
Grace and Margery, towards their marriage, equally betwixt them £10 over and beside 
their child’s portion, &c. To our lady’s service, 12d. 

In 1540, Robert Ardern bequeathed to a well-disposed priest, sad and of virtuous 
conditions, £12 to sing masses for my soul three years in the church where my bones 
be, and the priest to have 10s. to find him bread and wine, and all other things, and 
the said priest shall say a trental, also a requiem and dirge, and commendation, and 
also pray for the souls of my father and mother, and Sir Piers Legh, knight and 
priest, and to do divine service in the church on holidays and evensong if required, 
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All bearers to have bread and ale, 40s. to six score of the poorest householders in 
Stockport and Manchester parishes, and they and those remaining to be required to 
pray or my soul; a mass and dirge of the quire at my burial. 3 [wax 
apers] to be set over me, and other lights at discretion of my executors. trental 
of masses to be said for my soul. To the repair of Stockport Church, 40s. ; to our 
Lady’s Service, 10s. To St. Peter’s Service, 8s. ; to St. Anthony's Service, 3s. 4d. ; to 
the repair of Winwick Church, 20s. ; to the building of Cheadle Church or steeple, 
| an egy y Pr to the repair of Denton Chapel, 6s. 8d.; to the Chapel of St. 
Stephen, of Alvanley, 40s. ; to Northen Church, 6s. 8d. ; to Didsbury Church, 8s. 4d. ; 
to Glossop Church, 6s. 8d. To the marriage of my eldest danghter Alice, £10. To 
our Lady Chapel of Disley, 6s. 8d., to be set in the book of brotherhood. As 
executor of Sir Piers Legh, knight and priest, I had three yards black frise, at 7d. a 
yard, Ps wen of blué any - re Knot My endinont “—y an ol say a 
case of leather to carry ag +a ook [the e was that of the cross 
bow used in bending it] ; in money, 6s. a, 4lb. and 31b. of grease, Pherb grater of 
wood, also a lead mall, and 2 twrytfyn (wicker) baskets, 12d. To the making or up- 
holding of Penkfurth Bridge, 6s. 8d.; to the making of Frodsham Bridge, 6s. 8d. 
I will that one be hired to go for me to St. Pruyons, in Scotland. and offer for me a 
bead flack, which is in my purse, and that one go on a pilgrmage for me with a bead 
cross-groat, and a mett of wax, with five little serges burning at evensong over 
night, and at matins and mass on the other day, to our Lady of Walsingham. To 
Robert Arden, yee grey my tawny satin doublet; my broad-cloth of twill, one- 
half to Denton Chapel, to be altar-cloth, and the other half to St. Stephen’s, of 
Alvanley. To my nephew, Rd. Holland, three of my best silver spoons, and to my 
cousin, John Arderne, two silver spoons, and my best coffer. To my daughter Alice, 
my amber beads and m 5 
n 1545, William Trafford, gentleman, after lea to Margaret Trafford, his mother, 

the remainder of the term of his lease of the ulnage and subsidy of Lancasbire, 
till 200 marks should thence accrue, to be equally distributed between his sisters 
Thomasin and Alice, towards their preferment or marriage, he wills that there should 
be given yearly during that lease, to the amending of Chetham Lane, Market Street 
Lane, the lane towards Trafford, and Salford Lane, to each yearly 6s. 8d. Also a 
yearly obit (for which he leaves 13s. 4d. yearly) to pray for his soul, and all Christian 
souls, in the Church of Manchester. To Sir Alexander Radcliffe, a jacket of fine 
lukes ghee and a castynet bottle of silver and double gilt. To my brother 
Ralph Trafford, a new gown of French puke, lined with satin; to my brother, 
Thomas Legh, a new doublet of black satin ; to my brother, Richard Shalcrosse, my 
new book, covered with velvet and clasped with silver; to my cousin, Edmund 
Peach, my ring of gold, with a stone of amias = with letters in it R. & E. 
To Robert Fletcber, my broade flask ring of gold. My books of the statutes before 
the king's time and since, to remain with such persons as shall have and enjoy my 
said office. To my cousin, James Hulme, of Davyhulme, my new velvet cap ; to my 
uncle, Stephen Hulme, my ring with two stones in it ; to my cousin, Thomas Massey, 
of Whickleswick, my best purse ; to Robert Shawe, my gown faced with minx and 
welted with tawny velvet ; to Peter Motte, my cup with parchment case, and my new 
coat that I did ride in to London, lined with buckram ; to Sir Roger Ireland, my silk 
hat, and my trussing coffer, banded with iron and lined within. To my [two men] 
servants, either 6s. 8d.; to my sister, Ellen Shawe, my best new covering of arras 
work, wrought with silk ; to every serving man and woman of my mother’s 2s. At 
the day of my burial, my soul mass and dirige shall be sung in the quire of the 
Church of Manchester ; there shall be said for my soul the day of my burial thirty 
masses, in as short space together as they conveniently can, and every of the said 
thirty priests to have 8d. On the day of my burial twelve black gowns to be given 
to dies poor men, which my mother think most needful. Immediately after m 
decease, the great bell shall be rung and a soul kny [?knell]. So soon as I set fort 
toward the Church the great bell shall begin to ringe, and so to continue ringing unto 
evening. The clerks for their pains therein 4s., and that no other bell be rung for me 
the day of my burial but only the great bell. 

In 1053, Edward Janny, of Manchester, merchant, bequeathed to his wife all his 
household goods in Manchester, also all his houses, shops, and takes or tacks in Man- 
chester, during life, she paying rents and duties for the same (reserving the shop, 
higher shop, and chamber over, which I now occupy) ; also the third part of all my 

oods. Immediately after her decease, all my houses, shops, ens, and tacks in 
flanchester (the tavern in Smithy Dean only reserved) to, Henry Aleyn, &c., for 
ever, and £20, he to help his mother as he shall see cause, or she have need. The 
advowson and lease of Bowdenchurch (whereof certaia years be yet pee to my 
friend Robert Vaudray, his heirs, &c., on condition they make to Thomas Vaudray, 
his brother, one la’ assurance of all the housing and glebe lands of the said 
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Vicarage, &c.,during my said lease, without any rent paying. Whereas Richard 
Shalcrosse and I have purchased the tavern at the Smithy Dean, in Manchester, I 
give my part to my godson, Edward Shalcrosse, son to Richard, he making assurance 
of 18s. 4d. yearly to be paid for every fourth of the same tu the Churchwardens of 
Manchester, to be by them P avy bestowed on the tion of the Conduit there. 
If there be not way taken that the said Conduit may be sufficient and intended there 


for the commonwealth of the town, I will that the Churchwardens give the same 
yearly for ever to the most poor and needy people of Manchester. To Adam Holland, 
my bow and arrows. ‘lo one godson, 6s. 8d., and to every godson I have,4d. To the 
wife of Edward Simpson, of Bowden, a pair of hose, of what cloth she will in the 
shop. ey Fame during the year 5s. amonust the poor, and especially amongst the 
0 damask 


needy sick folks of Manchester. Jarvis Tetlow, my best gowr faced with 3 
Thomas Cropper, my gown of new cloth, faced with camlet; Thomas Hunt, 
lover, my new coloured gown, that is furred and faced with bridge [I give my] 
ds to my friend and kinsman, Robert Vaudray (of the Riddings), to hold, &., he 
making sufficient assurance of £4 yearly, to be paid to a sufficient and honest school- 
master, to keep a free school at Bowden, to instruct youth in virtue and learning. 

In 1556, Sir Robert Bryddock, of Manchester, clerk, bequeathed to Thomas B., my 
best bow and arrows; to James Eccarsall, my velvet doublet; to Janet Chorlton, 
my short gown. 20s. to be dealt for my soul on the day of my burial. To Sir Harry 
Syddall, 3s. 4d., with my rug gown ; to every priest saying mass for my soul that 
day, td. To the will is annexed an inventory of goods chattels, as appraised 9 
May, 1556. A horse, £3 6s. 8d. ; a cow, 30s. 4d.; an heifer, 80s. ; swine, 24s.; in 
hay and wood, 16s.; feather bed, bolster, and pillow, 16s.; a coverlet, 3s. 4d. ; a 
scul cap, 20d. ; in napery, 8s. ; a soldier's jacque, 3s. 4d.; a pair of boots and 2 pair 
shoes, 4s.; a gown, 20s. and 6s. 8d. ; a rug gown, 5s.; a gown, 13s. 4d.; a camlet 
jacket, 6s. 8d. ; a rug jacket, 2s.; 4 doublets, 23s. 4d.; 2 pair hose and a cloak, 
6s. 8d.; 8lbs, iron, 4s. ; 5lbs. flax, 2s. 6d. ; 8 pieces pewter, 5s. ; a chafing dish, 12d. ; 
a little pen, 8d. ; a brass ladle, 4d. ; iron ware, 3s. 4d. ; a priest's cup, 3s. ; a sarcenet 
tippet, 5s.; 2 shovels, 4d. ; an ark and a coffer, 6s. 8d.; treen [or wooden] vessels, 
3s. 4d.; a riding waddle and bridle, 3s. 4d.; in books, 10s.; in money, £76 Os. 44d. 
Total, £93 5s. 64d. . 

In 1556, Adam Birom, of Salford, merchant, fo the Churchwardens of Manchester, 
to the church works and for my burial there, 40s. All my goods and chattels shall be 
divided equally into two parts, one part to my three sons, rge, Henry, and Adam 
Birom, and the other part equally divided amo: these three sons and my three 
daughters, Isabel, Margaret, and Anne Birom. To three friends 4 marks each, that 
a, be aiding and assisting to my executors [his two eldest sons], and my son Adam, 
and Richard Brown, to be supervisors. 

In 1556, Thomas Greene, of Manchester, yeoman, bequeathed to the representatives 
of Manchester Church 6s. 8d. ; mass and dirge to be sung in the quire, the choir 
there to pray for my soul and all Christian souls, according to the laudable custom of 
the quire. ‘Lhere shall be une trental of masses said to pray for my soul and all 
Christian souls. Sir Edmund Rydinges to have 10s. to say the trental. , 
my daughter, to have the house I now dwell in, with all commodities thereto belong- 
ing, as orchard, garden, and a meadow, to her and her heirs for ever, with one cow- 

in the Bank during her life ; if she decease without heir, to remain to Alice, my 
hter, for ever. To Alice a house, reserving a cow-gate in the same tenement to 
Margaret. From an inventory [not printed] it appears that the deceased was also a 


tanner. 

In 1556, Robert Beeke, of Manchester, draper ueathed to the £6 13s, 4d. 
To my lovi brother-in-law, Richard Hunt, my ber wn, my pooner. “pd coat, and my 
cross-tow. To my brother-in-law, Henry Byrom ay test cloak, two bows, and 
my arrows ; to my loving friend and kinsman, rge Birch, my second gown. To- 
wards the mending of the highways about Manchester, where my executors shall 
think most needful, 40s. ; to the conduit in the Market Street, in Manchester, 40s. ; 
to Wm. Radcliffe, gent., my better guarded coat; to Mr. Massie, my father-in-law, 
my white ; to my son Thomas, one ring which my mother did give me ; to Jane, 
my wife, such rings as she hath in her k ing ; to Thomas Birch, my otter-skin 
ag To the Chapel of Garstang connie, to uying or making of a chalice there, 


In 1558, Henry Byrom, of Salford, merchant, directs my goods and chattels shall 
be divided into three parts, one unto myself, and to my poor children, and the third 
and last part unto my wife (according vo the laws of this realm). After my debts 
paid, &c., the rest of my part of goods unto two of | sons, Robert and Lee B. 
equally divided. To my eldest son Robert, the house and or mansion place wherein I 
now dwell, with all lands, &., burges, and other two houses or homesteads near 
Aspe Croft Yate, in Salford, &c. Unto the poor people twelve pieces of grey rug, to 
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be given by my executors for the wealth of my soul. To six persons who shall carry 
my corpse to the Church, each 6s. 8d. Six pair torch bearers shall have every of 
them a black gown. To my two maids, each 6s. 8d.; to my son Robert, my 
silver salt. ary, my wife, shall have the bringing up and keeping of m 
children with their filial ions, &e. I strictly charge and command my loving wife 
to see my children brought up in the fear of God, virtue, and good manners, and 
learning. Amongst the debts owing by the testator is one to Robert Marshall, for the 
a ing to dry] of 29 pi of rug, 9s. 8d. 

In 1672, William Kenyon, of Manchester, gentleman, in his will states that he had 
by grant from the Queen of 10 February, 1571, a lease of all the fines, issues, 
amerciaments, and other forfeitures, in hire for 29 years, and ueaths to his 
brother Thomas Kenyon, an apprentice, and his brother Michael, of ards Ino, 
the lease and the profits thereof, according to the will of his father, and all other his 
leases and tithes, charity lands, or any other profits in lease or charge, for their educa- 
tion and bringing up ; and they to have his interest and right of the office of the 
Clerkship of the Peace during the life of Burnard Randolph, of whom he had a de- 
putation of the office for the term of Randolph’s life. I give to my brethren, Thomas 
avd Michael, all my goods, plate, jewels, debts, &c. To the repairs of the 
Churches of Prestwich and Manchester, 20s. each. To m4 servant, Andrew Worth- 
ington, one year’s wages, over what is due, my gray nag, which I ride on, my saddle, 
bridle, boots, spurs, my cloak not furred, my best black coat, my best doublet hose, 
and 22 of my best shirts, my best cap, best —— girdle, and 22 of my best handker- 
chiefs, or at his election my gra oiling and the furniture belonging to him. Yearly 
to my old servant, William Cocker, during the life of him and his wife, 8s.; every 
one of my servants that hath gathered the Queen’s war money for me, upon his ac- 
count, after Bagge shall have (the same being truly and justly made) one year’s 
wages and a black coat, otherwise nothing. To Cicely Lord, at such time as she is 
married, a cow and a calf ; to Hugh haere and his wife, each an old angel [10s.] for 
remembrance ; to my sisters, Gidlowe and Fogge, two of my best gold rings, with 
either a stone in, fora remembranee. To the poor of Manchester and Salford, 40s. ; 
to every godchild, 2s.; to twelve poor men, to be picked out in Manchester and Sal- 
ford, twelve rug gowns ; to the Curates of Manchester, 3s. 4d. a piece ; to the Vicars, 
2s.; to the Deacons, 12d. Mr. Hodgkinson, of Preston, shall have my faulchion, 
which before I had oe ag him, and a velvet waist-girdle for the same. My own 
master, Edward Tyldesley, Esq., shall have my instrument which I have lent him, so 
that he leave it to his son Thomas, after his death, and that Margaret Tyldesley, my 
ier amg shall have my best jemeive [? gemel] ring of guld. My friend, Mr. 

ichardson, of Myerscough, shall have my best cloak furred for a remembrance. Mr. 
a oll Langley, shall have my gilt halberd and my crabtree staff with a horn 
upon the ¥ 

~ 1578, Anne Becke, widow of Thomas Becke, of Manchester, desires her body to 

be buried in Jesus Chapel, near to that of her husband. To Thomas Becke, son of 
Robert Becke, late of Manchester, one-third of the land in Deansgate, called the 
Orchard, and houses thereupon builded, which I lately purchased, on eondition that 
Thomas Becke allow me £10 which I owe him, for part of his child’s part of garden ; 
if not, then to Nicholas Becke, my son, on condition that he pay Thomas Becke the 
£10. To Nicholas Becke, my son, all my tables, boards, and forms in the hall, with 
the cupboards and the pewter thereupon ; also all my great leads standing in frames, 
paying for them as they be priced. To my daughter, Cicely Holland, one silver 
girdle ; to my daughter, Anne Houghton, another. To Richard Hunt, two of my 
great — dishes, and two of the lesser sort in the chamber, and a great spit ; to 
Anne Hunt, for her pai ing with me, £6 13s. 8d. To every one of my son 
Nicholas Becke’s children, 8s. 4d. a piece; to Thomas Becke, son of Robert, one 
great pot in the kitchen. To my daughter Cicely, my great chest in the parlour, 
paying for the same as it is priced [or appraised]; to my daughter Houghton, my 
other great chest [on like terms]. 

In 1578, Robert Ravald, of Kersall, yeoman, leaves his body to be buried in Man- 
chester Church, or churchyard, or elsewhere. His goods (saving instruments of 
husbandry) to be divided into four equal parts amongst four of his younger children, 
viz., to his daughters, Jane, Katherine, and Margaret, and his son Richard. To my 
son and heir, Robert, a meal ark, a malt ark, a coffer that was my fathers, and all 
my carts, wains, wheels, ploughs, harrows, axes, nogars, spades, shovels, and all my 
other instruments of husbandry. Robert Chadwick, of Rochdale parish doth owe me 
for fifteen pieces of cottons, £16 17s. 6d., Lawrence Fogge for fourteen pieces of 
cottons, £14 18s. 8d. 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETC., ETC. 
(Continued from page 40. ) 


~ RADBOURNE. 


THERE are three bells in this Church. It is dedicated to St. Andrew. 

There is a tradition that some of the bells now in the church for- 
merly belonged to Dale Abbey, and were brought from thence. As 
Dale Abbey* was suppressed in 1538 (in which year Francis Pole was 
_ the chief purchaser), and as the six bells were not included in the sale 
to him, it is more than probable the tradition is not correct. 


Ist bell—3#€ (fig. 115) GE + (cross fig. 42) IZ [J (Trefoil fig. 116) 
QC) (Founder's mark fg. 1077) FHS MARIA 
In one line round the haunch in Lombardic capital letters. The 
founder’s mark, the rose surmounted by a crown, and the trefoil 
ornament (figs. 107, 115, and 116), are of very rare occurrence. The 
founder's mark is a shield, bearing in its centre a cross between four 
heons, arranged saltire-wise. Above the cross is the initial O, and 
elow it H,; these are probably the initiais of a bell-founder of whom 
I shall have more to say before long. 
2nd bell—The lettering on this bell, I am informed by Mr. om, is so much cor- 
roded as to be olmost illegible. The inscription, he says, is in Lom- 
bardic capitals, but only traces of a letter are to be seen here and there. 


8rd bell—+ (crosfg.113) TFESWS BE OR 
SPEED *996- 
In one line round the haunch in small Lombardic capital letters. 


Below the date is the h © mark of Henry Oldfield (fig. 9), with 
cross, crescent, and star. 





COTON-IN-THE ELMS. 


Tue church is dedicated to St. Mary. In the time of Edward VI. 
there were (6th October, 1552, when Henry Malabur was the priest), 
“ij small bells in the steple” of this church. The present church was 
built in 1846, and in 1866 Coton was made a distinct parish from 
Lullington, with which it had previously been connected. It contains 
only one bell, inscribed as follows : 

C & G MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON 1846 


In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 





ALSOP-IN-LE-DALE. 


Tus church, which is dedicated to St. Michael, contains only one 
small bell. In the time of Edward VI., when Laurence Howrobyn 
was the priest, there were “ ij bells, j handbell, j sacryng bell ” in this 
church. The only bell now in the tower, I am informed by the Rev. 
L. Buckwell, is small, and entirely devoid of inscription, mark, or 
ornament. 





* There were six bells at Dale Abbey, and they weighed 47 cwt. 
0 
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DRONFIELD. 
Tue church is dedicated to St. John the Baptist ; there are six bells. : 
Ist bell—I: BRIGHT GENT: VIGILATE ET ORATE 1730 (border ti 
fig. 104) AND RECAST BY SUBSCRIPTION 1851 (border 


fig. 104). 
In two lines on the waist in Roman capital letters. On the haunch 
in similar letters is :-— 


JOHN TAYLOR & SONS OF LOUGHBOROUGH 
FACERUNT (border fig. 104). 


2nd belI—I BRIGHT GEN: NON MIHI SED DEO GLORIA 
(border fig. 11) MDCCXXX (border fig. 11) in plain Roman 
capital letters. 


3rd bell—# (Rose fig. 48) FE | S VF S (border fig. 183) K} E& (border 
fig. 133) FB (fig.133) S P G&D (fig. 133). In Lom- 
bardic capital letters round the haunch. Beneath the Rose is 
the founder’s mark 0 (fig. 50 and 136), between the Lombardic 
initials Rp and IS) (figs. 134 and 135). This is particularly 
interesting, as showing that the turning of the C to do duty as a D 
named in so many instances, was a matter of actual convenience. 
The H and D on this bell are of less size, and are engraved with the 
founder’s mark, on figs. 134 and 136. : 


4th bell—|fhe| [GLORIA] |IN| |EXCELSIS| |DEO) In Lon. 
bardic capitals of extremely clear and sharp construction, same, in 
every way, as those at Bonsall, Baslow, &c., already described. Be- 
neath the ibe is the founder’s mark of R H with fylfot cross (fig. 25). 
In the G in Gloria is the fylfot cross (fig. 37). 

5th bell—# (Rose fig. 48) () (shield with saltire fig. 82) Fapec (border fig. 102) 
@lampana (border fig. 102) KSrata stamp with figures and 
mouldings, &c., (fig. 102) FE\rinitate (border fig. 102) Sacra (bor- 
der fig. 102) [Flint [n one line round the haunch in black letter 
with Lombardic capitals highly decorated. Below the rose and 
shield with saltire, is the founder’s mark (fig. 50), between the fine 
large Lombardic initial letters Rp and IS) (figs. 28 and 29); the . 
D in this case, being as in other cases, a C turned wrong way, so as 
to dodutyasaD. The initials of the inscription are of the same size 
and general characteras these two. The H of Hec and theC of Cam- 
pana being the same as figs. 70and71. The rose and shield with sal- 
tire are shown on figs. 48 and 82. 

6th bell—ef~ (Cross fig. 27) NOS SVMVS CONSTRVCTI AD LAV- 
DEM DOMINI (“WE are FOUNDED TO THE PRAISE OF 
THE LorD.”) h ® mark of Henry Oldfield (fig. 9) 1615 ° In 

lain Roman capital letters. Above and below the inscription 
is an encircling border of the same general character as others 
already described, (fig. 17.) . 

It is worthy of note that on the 5th bell, the letters Typ and @Y (figs. 28 and 
29), about which so much has been written, occur as usual as foun- 
ders’ (?) initials on either side the founder’s shield (fig. 50), while the 
other Rp and © (figs. 70 and 71) form, as usual, a part of the 
inscription. 





For rubbings of these bells I am indebted to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, and for 
casts to the Rev. W. and Mrs. Smith. 
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LULLINGTON. 


Tas church is dedicated to All Saints. It contains six bells. For 
these I am indebted to the Vicar, the Rev. Eustace King. In the 
time of Edward VI. there were “ iij bells in y* steple.” 


Ist blI-EDWARD ARNOLD LEICESTER FECIT 1786. 
In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. An encire- 
ling border fig. 17. 
2nd belI—OUR VOICES SHALL WITH JOYFUL SOUND 
MAKE HILLS AND VALLEYS ECHO ROUND 
<——<< 
PACK AND CHAPMAN OF LONDON FECIT 
1778. THE GIFT OF CHRISTOPHER SIM- 
MONDS OF LULLINGTON ><—~<_—si5- . 2. 10 
In Roman capital letters with larger initials. 
8rd belI—-WE CELEBRATE THE AUSPICIOUS MORN 
ON W* THE SON OF GOD WAS BORN >< 


PACK AND CHAPMAN OF LONDON FECIT 
1778 6.2.32 
In Roman capital letters with larger initials. 
4th belI—> TO HONOUR BOTH OF GOD & KING 
OUR VOICES SHALL IN CONCERT RING< 


=< 
- PACK AND CHAPMAN OF LONDON FECIT 
1778 7.%.4 


In Roman eapital letters with a larger initial. 


5th belI—THE REV? DR. FALCONER VICAR. MARTIN 


FARNELL ESQ"®= & JOSEPH SIMMONDS 
CHURCHWARDENS. SOD 


THE BRIDE AND GROOM WE GREET 

IN HOLY WEDLOCK JOIN’ << 
OUR SOUNDS ARE EMBLEMS SWEET 

OF HEARTS IN LOVE COMBINED >}<>< 


PACK AND CHAPMAN OF LONDON FECIT 
1778 ‘5.8 
iw toon capital letters with larger initials. ’ 

5th belI—PACK AND CHAPMAN OF LONDON FECIT 


THE FLEETING HOURS I TELL 
I SUMMON ALL TO PRAY 
I TOLL THE FUNERAL KNELL 
I HAIL THE FESTAL DAY << 


THE GIFT OF MARTIN FERNALL OF 
COTON ESQ®® 1778 << ><): so 12..0.9 
In Roman capital letters with larger initials. 

The weights in each case are incised on the bell, under the inscription. 
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TADDINGTON. 


Tus Church is dedicated to St. Michael; it contains three bells. 
The third bell is highly interesting as being dedicated to the patron 
saint of the church, St. Michael. 


Ist belI-ANTHONY MELLER MINISTER 1669. In Roman 
capital letters in one line round the haunch. On the waist the G 9 
mark of George Oldfield (fig. 33), with cross, crescent, and star, and 
remains of the letter fj of Henry Oldfield’s mark. This bell is 
cracked. 


2nd bell—+- (Cross fig. 108) GT WSKHOSS ft (stop fig. 114) 


PARA RA ¢ (top fe 14 ME- 
GHA ES TX { (stop fig. 114) EAE ft (stop fig. 114) 
IDV X ft (stop fg.114) AT AR W 


In one line round the haunch in Lombardic capital letters of the 
most elaborate and beautiful character, both in form, in ornamen- 
tation, and in foliage. The letters are shown on figs. 117 to 131. 
Between the words are elegant stops, fig. 114, and the marks of 
contraction (fig. 182) are composed of the second limb of the letter 

>. The cross at the commencement (fig. 108) is one of great 
beauty. 


8rd bell—() (mark fig. 85) camp seimichaelt in Old English letters on 


the haunch. This is a very interesting bell, being dedicated to St. 
Michael the patron saint of the church. 





CHELMORTON. 


Tue church is dedicated to St. John the Baptist. The tower contains 
four bells, but it is evident from the framework that five bells were 
originally designed to be placed there. Whether one has at some time 
been removed I have no information to show. For these bells I am 
indebted to my friend, J. Wilson Carillon, Esq., F.S.A. 


Ist bell—|IHESVS| |BE| |OVR| |SPEED| 1621. In one line round 


the haunch in Roman capital letters. Beneath the word IHESVS 
isthe G 9 mark of George Oldfield (fig. 33), with cross, crescent, 
and star. 











2nd belli—|GOD| (border fig. 17) |SAVE| (fig. 17) |HIS] (fig. 17) 
|CHVRCH| (fig. 17) |1681| (fig. 17). In one line round the 


haunch in Roman capital letters. Below the inscription is an en- 
| border of the same pattern (figure 17) as occurs between 
@ words. 


3rd bell—lefe GOD} [SAVE] |THE) |CHVRC| 1621. G@ © mark 


of George Oldfield (fig. 33), with cross, crescent, and star. In one 
line round the haunch in Roman capital letters, in tablets, with cable 
pattern above and below. Cross fig. 12 at the commencement. 

















lmeats| |that| |feeds| the| |soole| } 9 mark of 


Henry Oldfield (fig. 8), with cross, crescent, and star, 1607. In 
one line round the haunch in Old English letters, with an initial J 
at the commencement, fig. 67. 
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CUBLEY.* 


Tue church is dedicated to St. Andrew; it contains four bells. One 
of the bells, the third, is dedicated to the patron saint of the church. 


Ist bell— GOD (border fig. 10) SAVE (border fig. 10) HIS (border fig. 10) 
CHVRCH (border fig. 10) G 9 (fig. 187) mark of George Old- 
field, with cross, crescent, and star (border fig. 10) 1661 (border 
fig. 10), In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. The 
mark of George Oldfield has the semi-Lombardic capital G (fig. 187) 
and remains of the initial {) of Henry Oldfield’s mark. 


In one line round the haunch in Old English letters. This bell is 
dedicated to the patron saint of the church, St. Andrew. 

4th bell— GOD (border fig. 11) SAVE (border fig. 11) HIS (border fig. 11) 
CHVRCH (border fig. 11) I H (border fig, 11) H B (bor- 
der fig. 11) WARDENS (border fig. 11) 1688 (border fig. 11). 


In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. The I in 
I H is foliated. 





BRAILSFORD. 


Tae church is dedicated to All Saints. It has five bells, the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th cast by Abraham Rudhall, of Gloucester ; the other by Dob- 
son, of Downham Market. 


Ist belI~WILLIAM DOBSON, DOWNHAM, NORFOLK, 
FOUNDER. In one line round the haunch in Roman capital 
letters. 

2nd belI—-PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD ASR 
(fig. 61) 1717. In one line round the haunch in Roman capital 
letters. The initials and bell (fig. 61) are those of the founder, 
Abraham Rudhall, 

3rd belI—GOD PRESERVE THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
1717 A & R (fig. 61). In one line round the haunch in Roman 
capital letters. The initials and bell are the mark of the founder, 
Abraham Rudhall, of Gloucester. 

4th belI—A & R RVDHALL OF GLOUCESTER CAST VS 
ALL 1717. In one line round the baunch in Roman capital 
letters. The A & R which forms the commencement of this in- 
scription is the same as the initials on the other bells, fig. 61. 

5th beI—E 8 COX & JOSEPH MORLEY CHURCHWARDENS 
WILLIAM DOBSON FECIT 1816. I one line round 
the hauuch in Roman capital letters. 





KING’S STERNDALE. 


Tas church, which is dedicated as Christ Church, contains only one 
small bell, and it is devoid of inscription or ornament of any kind. 





* For i of these bells I am indebted to the Rector of Cubley, the Rev. Cave 
umfrey. 
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BELPER (ST. PETER’S.) 


Sr. Perzr’s Cuurcn was built in 1824, when one bell was placed in 
the tower ; this was sold in 1861 for about £64. In 1861 a new peal 
of six bells, of cast steel, was put up, and was first rung on Christmas 
Eve in that year. The cost of the new peal, including every expense, 
was £834 10s. Od. The tower not being of sufficient size to accom- 
modate more than five bells, the treble is placed on stilts. The 
following are the weights and diameters of the bells, for which, and 
the following particulars, I am indebted to the Vicar, the Rev. R. 
Hey. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
ate No. 
9854 Ibs. |. No 
ps 10374 Ibs. No. 2798 

1st bII—NAYLOR VICKERS AND Co 1861 SHEFFIELD. 
RIEPER’S PATENT CAST STEEL In Roman capital 
letters. 

Qnd belI—NAYLOR VICKERS AND Co 1861 SHEFFIELD. 
RIEPER’S PATENT CAST STEEL. In Roman capital 
letters. 

8rd beI—NAYLOR VICKERS AND Co 1861 SHEFFIELD. 
RIEPER’S PATENT CAST STEEL. In Roman capital 
letters. 

4th blI—-NAYLOR VICKERS AND Co 1861 SHEFFIELD. 
RIEPER’S PATENT CAST STEEL. In Roman capital 
letters. 

5th beI—-NAYLOR VICKERS AND Co 1861 SHEFFIELD. 
RIEPER’S PATENT CAST STEEL. In Roman capital 
letters. 

6th blI—NAYLOR VICKERS AND Co 1861 SHEFFIELD. 
CAST STEEL. 





BELPER (ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST’S.) 


Tue old chapel at Belper, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, contains 
one bell in the small bell cote at the west end. The chapel was a 
chantry (“ Beaureper ”) of Duffield church, ‘‘ founded by the Duke of 
Lancaster to saye Masse there for the kepors of Duffelde ffrethe and 
al] the hole towne.” * The bell, for a rubbing of which I am indebted 
to the Rev. F. A. Friend, through the Rev. R. Hey, is inscribed :— 


[GOD] |SAVE] |HIS| (CHURCH |1699.| 
In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 











* See “ Reciquary,” Vol. XI. p. 81. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS 
ST. MICHAEL'S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 
(Continued from page 78). 


1610. John Butcher, the sonne of John Butcher, was bapt. the xi. day of Dec. 
Elizabethe Norrish was bur. the iiij. day of Maye. 


” 


» Katharine Kidder, bur. 29 May. 
1610-11. Jane Kidder, the wyffe of Kidder, bur. xvj. of Jan. (50) 
1610-11. Mr. Thomas Shorthose, parson of St. Michael’s, was bur. the 17th day of 


March. (51) 
1611. Elizabeth Lancton, the dau. of Richard, was bapt. the xxvj. day of Maye. 
»»  Michaell Uffington, bapt. xi. day of Sept. 
William Sharpe, the son of John Sharpe, bapt. 2 day of Dec. 
Margrett Uffington, the dau. of Luke Uffington, bapt. the 7th day of Dec. 
John Lightfoot, wife , 2 children at a birth, y® one still-borne, y® other 
survives, bur. Dec. 80, Elizabeth, the dau. was bapt. the same day. (52) 
» Robert Camocke and Jone Ouldhame, mar. 17 June. 
1611-12. Rebecca Uffington, dau. of Luke Uffington, bapt. 27 Feb. 
1612. Richard Langton, son of Richard Langton, was bapt Sept. 16. 


7) 





(50.) The husband of this lady was an Haberdasher, and took up his freedom 10 
Jan.,2 Jac. 1. He gained a seat in the Council Chamber as a capital burgess in the 
next year, owing probably to the provisions of the Charter of James Ist, as I find in 
the Municipal books no record of his beeing elected to that post. In the 17 
and 18 Jac. 1st, he served the office of Chamberlain ; on the 30th Aug., 19th Jac. 1, 
he was elected a Comburgess in the place of John Elmes, Esq., dec., and was dec. in 
21 Jac. 1, as on the 28 Aug. in that year, Robert Collington, butcher, a capital bur- 
gess, was elected a comburgess in his room. I am inclined to believe that Mr. 
Kidder took to himself a second spouse, and by marrying the widow, Richard 
Dannald, haberdasher, was allowed at a common hall, 31 Oct. 1627, to take up his 
freedom upon this somewhat primitive terms. The “terms” upon which he obtained 
the privilege was on payment of xxs. (the regulation figure being £5) & to take to wife 
Jane, the widow of Son Kidder, late a comburgess, dec. The Corporation in thus 
meeting Mr. Dannald “ half-way ” towards obtaining at a cheap rate the desired boon, 
estimated the value of the widow at £3! Vincent Kidder, no trade named, took up 
his freedom 9 Oct., 1656. In the parish registers of Easton, near Stamford, I found 
the following entry under the head of marriages :—* 1645. Robert ffaucett, gent., 
and Jane Kidder, June y* 12.” 

(51). Thomas Shorthose, son of Thomas Shorthose, was bound apprentice to 
William Briggs, tanner, for seven years from the feast of St. Michael, 18 Eliz. 
Henry Shorthose, a pursemaker, took up his freedom 20 Jan., 28 Eliz., and a Thomas 
Shorthose was the 10th, Confrator of Browne’s Hospital (1585-94). He will be 
referred to hereafter. 

(62) John Lightfoot, shoemaker, was one of the “capital constables ” in 1611-12 ; 
elected a capital burgess in the place of John Sharpe, dis. 24 April, 1613, and was 
dec. 19 Car.1. Ata Common Hall, April 3, 1619, it was resolved as money for the 
navigable scheme (viz., for making the river Welland navigable fronf Stamford to the 
sea) did not come in according to expectation, £200 should be borrowed, as workmen 
were already employed and might stop for wages. All the members present but 
three agreed to the proposal, one of whom was John Lightfoot, the other two were 
Thomas Palmer and Leonard Cole. William Lightfoot, weaver, at a meeting of the 
hall, Oct. 20, 1617, “with a generall assent and consent of the whole assemblye is 
elected and chosen to be M®. of the House of Correcson within the Corpuracon, 
who hath undertaken the same, alsoe to performe all such articles as is per formed of 
the Mr. of the House of Correcson at Lecest, the towne to finde the said Lightfoote 
such working implements as he should stande neede of for that purpose. Also to 
give him for wayges to per forme the same faythfully the sum of six pounds thirteene 
shillings and four pence yerely, to beginn at Martinmas next at his own house, and 
if there be any as cometh under his hands that shall neede correcsion the Bedell of 
the house is to correct them at the discression of the said M*. of the house.” He 
was dismissed from this office and Rt. Ball appointed 24 Oct., 1684, but no reason 
assigned for such dismissal. 





PARISH REGISTERS OF ST. MICHAEL'S, STAMFORD. 


William Thistleweat, son of Thomas Thistleweat, bapt. Ist Oct. (53) 
Thomas Nash and Elizabeth Lamb, widow of Mr. Nicholas Lamb, were 
neglect of y® widdow, were marryed at All Sayntes the 22 of July. 
Daniell Shareman and Alice Thistlewheat, mar. Dec. 1. ed 
Katherine Ramsden, the widow of Mr. Robert Ramsden, bur. Dec. 5. 
William Uffington, son of Luke Uffington, bapt. June 2. 
Robert Kydder, y® sonue of George Kydder, bapt. July 25. 
Reginald Waters, F doe of Reginald Waters, bapt. Sept. 5 ; same day, John 
Dalby, son of Thomas Dalby, bapt. 
Mr. George Butler, bur. Nov. 2. 
»» Mr. William Clark, bur. Nov. 16, 
1614. Vincent Langton, son of Richard Langton, bapt. Aug. 2, bur. Sept. 8 ; Anne, 
dau. of Richard Langton, bapt. Nov. 15. 
1614-5. Anne Langton, wife of Ric’ Langton, bur. Jan. 5. 
1615. Alice Camacke, dau. of mov Camacke, bur. 13 Nov. 
«» Elizabeth Goodlad, wyffe of John Goodlad, bur. Dec. 5. (55) 
1616. Daniell Sherman, sonue of Daniell Sherman, bapt. Oct. 8. 
bert and Frances Camacke, son and dau. of Henry Camacke, bapt. Oct. 
. 12; Robert was bur. 21 Oct., 1618. 
1617. John Wildman and Sara Royse, mar. Sept. 11. (56) 
1618, William ffauthropp, son of William ffauthropp, bapt. Nov. 19. (57) 
Hannae Camocke, dau. of Henry Camocke, al Nov, 10. 
», Jayne Camocke, wife of William Camocke, bur. Dec. 16. 
1618-19. Mary Lambe, widow of Nicholas Lambe, bur. Mar. 24. 
1619. Elizabeth Wolfe, dau. of Richard Wolfe, bapt. June 24. 
1619-20. Vincent Kidder, sonne of George Kidder, bapt. Feb. 15. 
1620. Jayne Wolfe dau. of Richard Wolfe, bapt. Dec. 5. 
1620-1. Samuell Norrish, son of Tobias Norrish, bapt. Feb. 12. (58) 


” 


” 





(53.) This family is mentioned in the Corporate records very early, and is spelt in 
various ways. ‘Thomas Thistlewayte, tailor, paid vjs. viijd. and took up his freedom 
27 Nov., 1494. William Thistlewheate, no trade named, took up his freedom 10 
Nov., 9 Eliz. Thomas Thistlewheate, ‘‘saddler,” was elected a capital burgess 27 
Feb., 1647-8, consequent unon the weeding of the Council of Royalist Members after 
reading a letter from the House of Commons ; made a combu 27 Aug., 1657, on 
the dec. of Abraham Faulkner. He was dead in 1662, as on the 27th of August in 
that year, one Samuel Berry was made a capital and then a comburgess. 

(54). Daniel Shareman was a capital burgess and held his seat in the Council 
Chamber till his death 4 Car. 1. Thomas Shareman was an Overseer of the Poor for 
this parish in 1631-2. Henry Sherman, slater, took up his freedom Oct. 9, 1656. 

(55.) John Goodladd was bound apprentice to a joyner, at Stamford, from the 
Feast of the Annunciation, 18 Feb., 4 Eliz., for seven years ; and Richard G., Shere- 
man, tvok up his freedom on the Feast of St. Michael Archangel, 17 Jac. 1. Corp. 
Records. I find the name in the parish registers of Tinwell, &c. In 1652, John Good- 
lad, was Overseer of the Hie Waies for St. Michael's parish. In St. John’s parochial 
accounts are the two following entries :—‘‘ 1587-8. Payd to Goodman goodlard for 
mending the grett bell wheel and stave ijs.” “1589.. Itm. Payd to Richard Good- 
lad and bis plk (?) for dressing of all the bells the fyrst day of July iiijs. July 2. Ite. 
for one boarde t° the said Richard the said day to mend the overmost floure xijd.” 

(56.) William Wyldman, a capital burgess, resigned his seat in the Council Cham- 
ber, 30 Aug., 1688. Corp. Ree. 

(57.) ** Oct. 23,1617. At this Hall it was likewise constituted and ordeeined by 
the whole assembly that the swine markett shall hereaft*. be kept at the ende of 
William ffalthorpe house downeward to the Stare-lane.” Corp. Rec. In 1619, Wil- 
liam ffauthropp was Overseer of the ‘‘ Hie Waies”’ for this parish. John Faulthorpe 
was elected Serjeant-at-Mace 13 Oct., 31 Eliz. 

(58.) Tobias was a celebrated bell founder. In the Churchwardens’ accounts for 
St. John’s Parish are the following entries of payments made to him for professional 
services, and also to Edward :—1605-6. Item. Paid to Tobye Norrysh, for our bell 
castinge xvijs. It™, Paid to Toby Norrish for a newe brasse for the second bell, our 
oulde brasse and for chaine, js. ijd. 1608-9. It™. Paid to Edward Norrish for mak- 
inge the newe readinge seate and a cover over it, and the pulpit cover and a newe 
ladder, 48s. 2d. It. Paid to Edward Norrish, for a forme om mendinge of a seate 
3s. 8d. It. Paid for nailes, 2d.’ About this time the bells are frequently, men- 
tioned in the accounts ; a few of the entries I shall give, thinking they ~ prove 
interesting :—“ 1600. It™. Paid to Jeffrey Dayntree for vj heath to mayke the lytle 
bell clapp lesse the ¥: day of October, xxd.” 1601. Item. For iron wedges and 
for grase and neales for the second bell, vjd.” “It™, For making a second bell 
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wheile, iiijs.” “1604-5. It™. Paid for taking up the great bell from the place where 
it was fallen down into the frame, ijs. vjd.” ‘1605-6 It™. Paid to Dallymore for a 
staple and a stave (?) of yran for y® second bell, iiijd.” ‘It™. Paid for liftinge upp 
the second bell into y* frame, ijd.” ‘It. Paid to Wm. Locket for nayles aboute our 
frames and our belles and sope, vd.” “1613-4. It™. Paid to Browninge for a bell 
clapper, vjs. iiijd.” To return to my notice of the Norris family. I find Edward 
Norris, joyner, took up his freedom 16 Uct., 4 Jac., and was one of the capital con- 
stables with Tobyas, who I take to be his brother, in the 4th and 5th Jac. 1. The 
Municipal records says “Tobias Norris, bell-founder, took up his freedom 4 June, 
5 Jac. 1,” and was again Constable in 1621-2. Another Tobyas Norris, also a bell- 
founder, took up his freedom 4 June. 4 Car. 1, Thomas Norris, bell-founder, was ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the borough, 31 Dec., 1625; Constable for the parish of St. 
George, 9 and 10 Car. 1. ; elected a capital burgess, 25 Sept., 14 Car. 1, ; Chamber- 


BELL MARK, CREST OF THE NORRIS FAMILY. 


lain, 1641-2, and elected a comburgess 27 Jan., 1652-3. While he sat in the Council 
Chamber I find he was fined 2s. 6d. for non-attendance at a meeting of the hall on 4 
Oct., 1648, Feb. 4, 1650-1, and again on October 7, 1652. In 1656-7 he served the 
office of Alderman, and during his term of office I find his apprentice, William 
Saunders, ‘‘ because he hath served seven years apprenticeship in this Corporation is 
freely admitted to scott and lott,” 29 June, 1657. Thomas Norris was Churchwarden 
of St. George in 1644-5, Collector and Overseer for the Poor, 1648-9. Tobias Norris 
was Overseer of Highways, 1660-7, and of the Poor for the same parish in 1678-9, 
and Churchwarden in 1685-6. At a meeting of the Hall, 10 May, 1663, four com- 
burgesses, one of whom was Thomas Norris, with the two Chamberlains, became 
public securities for the sum of £200, that sum having been borrowed towards defray- 
ing the expenses of procuring the new Charter. He appears to have taken offence, 
from what cause is not stated, as at a Common Hall, Aug. 29, 1678, the followi 

letter was read from him by the Mayor :—“‘ Mr. Mayor—I have not of late receiv 

soe much content and satisfaction in my residence in Stamford as formerly, and am 
resolved to retire my selfe amongst other my relations in y® countrey soe y* I shall 
not bee capacitated to doe y* corporacon any further service and am desirous to re- 
signe up my office of alderman, and my requests are yt you will bee pleased to acc- 
quaint y* rest of y° brethren therew**, and accept of this my resignation, and although 
I cannot bee ffurther serviceable to y® corporacon, yet I shall alwaies pray for y* 
pspitye thereof, and am yo" most humble serv, Thomas Norris. Stamford, Aug. y® 
6, 1678.” The resignation was accepted, Edward Adamson, who had at the same 
hall been elected a capital burgess, was promoted to the rank of an alderman, and 
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1621. John Lambe, sonne of Henry Lambe, — .~ 27. i 
” ( 


Jul 
» Thomas Wolfe, ‘sonne of Richard Wolfe, sor ui 


William Fauthrope, bur. A 
1628, Katharine Bate, dau. of ies Bate, bapt. June 8. 
x»  dohn Bate, bur. May 2. 





James Langton, Jun., a capital burgess. At a Common Hall, 13 July, 1665, ‘‘ Thomas 
Norris and Robert Whatton, two of y® aldermen had notice to appeare at y® next 
hall, and in the interim shall doe and p’forme their duty as is injoyned (on) y* rest of y* 
aldermen or others to be chosen in their place.” In consequence of the plague bein 
at Peterboro’, and other adjacent places, a strict watch was kept in y® town day an 
night to revent any i entering therein without a pass, and in order to oversee 
the watch that they did their duty, one of the first compan y was to be with the guard, 
one every night in his proper turn. Allusion is made m ‘Thomas Norris's letter of his 
intention to retire to his friends in the country, but no place isnamed. In the parish 
registers of Barrowden, Rutland, I find entries relative to a family of this name from 
1610 to 1699. The Clerk of the Market, Francis Dalby, alderman, summoned certain 
parties in the respective parishes of Stamford, in 1658, to meee im ‘their measures and 
weights in order to be properly adjusted, and in St. George’s parish, Mr. Norris, 
William Larret, (baker), and Jeremiah Cole, Esq., and in St MichaeF's, Richard 
Wolpb, gent. (grocer), James Langton, gent., Edw. Johnson, gent., Humphrey Pot- 
| (apothecary), Humphrey Tlive rad nog Dan. Wigmore, Francis Bl op em 
Richard King (grocer), Philemon Uffington, and Silvester Emblin, 
will jr wha coy ee te in the notes hereafter. On a revision of the tariff of oo Fi for ad- 
to freedom, 28 April, 1664, the Hall fixed the fine of a belifounder at £15. 
69), Nicholas Lambe was Churchwarden in 1616, and Overseer of the work ~! = 
New River before alluded to in the 7th week. Henry Lambe was admitted te 
dom 10 Dec., 19 Car. 1 ; Overseer of the Poor, and also of the common worke in 1632, 
& Collector for the Poor ; John Lambe was Overseer of the Poor in 1665 ; and Henry 
Lambe filled the same office in 1684; Constable, 1683-4; and that of Churehwarden 
in 1688. In an assessment made for the in 1691, ieoey paid 1s. William Lamb 
was Bailiff of the Liberty, as I find the Hall, 18 July, 1 inted Robert Red- 
smith, cordwainer, to I that post vice Lamb dec.’ Jn the estry Book for the 
parish is the following entry :—“ Aprill y¢ 17, 1688, Mr. Henry Lamb borrowed the 
of eas out of the Chureb, ”" John Lamb was Overseer of Highways for 
this parish in 1666; and William Lamb, woollen draper, took up his freedom 24 Feb., 
1636-7 ; (Mad moat Fn, 1638 ; Chamberlain, 1645-6. Henry Lamb was Constable for 
All Sainte’ parish in 1635-6. "In St. J ohn’s Churchwardens’ account for 1657, eredit 
iven for a pint of sack for Mr. Lamb, junior, 1s. 
«o ) William Collinton, carpenter took up his freedom 26 July, 1596; Rebert 
Collinton, tailor, 6 June, 1625 ; another Robert, a butcher, 20 Jan., 1584-5 ; and 
August, inte 23 July, 1667. a —— Colinton te elected a capital burgess 31 
ugust, a post he resigo ugust, and at the same Hall again re- 
he was Overseer of Hie Wayesin 1635 for St. John’s. Another Robert Col- 
linton was elected a Pam soe cnet: gethe 1 er 1708, elected an alderman loco, Thomas 
Linthwaite, senior, d 719, and Mayor in 1719-20.—Corp. Records. 
While he occupied the “ chair,” ‘the B Tall ordered, 6 October, 1720, “ that for the 
future the Maer for y® time g doe weare a scarlett tippett, and that one be 
prided at the Corporation charge.” In the Stamford Mercury, of March 5, 1724-5, is 
ros worthy alderman’s advertisement :—“ This is to give notice that Robert Colling- 
n, grocer, in Stamford, primero hath ay inperted a ship load of deals from 
Friderichal, in Norway, of the sizes ee of 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, and 14 feet 
deals, and also has coming in a parcel of double pom Bye of all the ‘aforesaid sizes, like- 
wise a large quantity of rp ted one and a large parcel of Norway oak board, sawn 
in sizes from a quarter of an to 3 inches thick, increasing ually a quarter of 
—— He has likewise come in the same ship a parcel of half deals, and a parcel © 
of paling. Any iene that has a mind to take a quantity he will afford them so as 
they may have a t. He has likewise to of a large parcel of grindle- 
stones, of all —_ et may be had at his warehouse in Stamford aforesaid ; where 
may also be had New Castle glass for glazier’s use, either in cases and i in chests of all 
sizes ready cut, and at the same place sea coal at a reasonable ra‘ 


(To be continued. ) 





MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM BICKNOLLER, CO. 
SOMERSET. 


BY GEORGE W. MARSHALL, LL.D., F.8.A. 


Tue following inscriptions appear to me worthy of a place in the 
“Reciquary.” They are not noticed in Collinson’s History of Somer- 
set, or, a8 far as I am aware, in any other book. Many of them have 
disappeared from their places during a recent “ so-called” restoration 
of the church, and unless preserved from oblivion in the pages of the 
“ Reviquary” will, like the persons they commemorate, be remembered 
no more. ‘ 
In the aisle :— Hic jacet corpus 
Sweeting de 
Thorncombe Gener’ qui 
_obijt 18° die Novembris Anno 
Dom 1688, Annoq. Ztatis Sus 63° 
Memoria justi est beata. 
Relicta Maria Jacit hic 
Sepulta que obijt 19th die 
Decembris Anno Dom 1710. 
Ztatis Sus 83. 


Arme— Gules, gutté argent, a chief ermine, impaling argent three lions passant 
gardant sable, armed and Jangued gules (Carew). ” 


Sacred 
to the memory of 
Eleanor Poole 
widow of Thomas Poole, late of Huish 
in the parish of Nettlecombe in this County, Gent 
who died on the - of July 1811, 
ears. 


Sacred to the Memory of 
John Bickham, of this Parish, 
who died October 10th, 1847. 

58 years. 


Upon a slab on the floor is the matrix of a shield, and underneath on 
a brass plate this verse, but no trace of any further inscription :— 


Intoombed here wee ly not dovbting to ascend 

To Heavens blisse where ioy is y* never shall have end 

Ovr bodies mvst go hence ovt of this movidy grave 

Ovr sovils to meet (when God appoints) their reward for to have. 


On the chancel floor are these :— 


Here lyeth the bo- Here lyeth 
the Body of M* 
Francis Hite Widd 
of Hvgh Saffin* of who was latly the 
Bicknoller Gent Wife of Mr John 
who dyed the 25 Hite Rector of Bromp- 
day of Aprill, 1660. ton Ralph who was 
Here lyeth also y* body Bvried y* 3. day of Janvary 
of Simon y*® son of Hugh Annoq’ Domini 1683. 
Saffin by Jane his second Here is my home till trymp doth sovnd 
wife who was buried And Christ for me doth call 
Nouem: y*® 27d 1690. Then shall I rise to life againe 
Aged 17 Never to dy at all. 





* For Pedigree of Saffin from Harl. MS. 1163, fo. 244, see next page. 
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Here 
lyeth the Body 
of Joane Saffin the 
Widow of William 
Saffin of Bicknoller 
Gentleman who died 
the we of Aprill 
omini 1669. 
Anno Ztatis sve 77. 


Here lyeth the body 


Memorize Sacrum 
mortalis deposuit 
vere pivs ervditvsqe 
Mr Richardus’ Warre 
modo ecclesizs de West 
Qvantoxhead Rector die 27° 
ivnii Annog® domini 1661 
a | 
(illegibie.) 


of Mr. William Saffin 
of this parish who 
died September 
y® 24th 1722, aged 64, 


These inscriptions on ledgers, were brought to light by the re- 
moval of the Thorncombe pew during the recent “so-called” resto- 
ration of the church. 


Here lyeth the Body of John Saffyn of Bicknollar Gentleman who died the ............ 
of July, Ann: D: 1621. Also Here lyeth the Body of Edward Saffin of Bicknoller 
Gent who deceased the 12 day of June Anno Do’ni one thousand six hundred eighty 
one Atatis sve 50 years 9 moneths. 1681. 


- Here lyeth the Body of Mary Sweeting wife of John Sweeting of Thorncombe gent!’ 
who deceased the 26 of Avgust, 1685. Here lyeth the Body of Joseph Sweeting of 
Thorncomb gent who deceased December the seventh 1707. Aged 47 years. And also 
here lyeth y® body of Mary y® Davg»- of the above sid Joseph Sweeting of Thorn- 
comb Gen by Joane his wifewho departed this life y® 1st day of April an Do 1712 & in 
y® 8th year of her age. 


The following is much defaced :— 


tos sosseseneeeeee eseee late wife of John Thruk—on (?) Gent and daughter of John Sweet- 
ing of Thorncomb Gent who deceased y® 29 day of december 169— statis sve 70 (?) 


Here lyeth the Body of John Sweeting of Thorncombe Yeoman who deceased the 
26 of March Anno Dom: 1646. Here lyeth the Body of John Sweeting of Thorncomb 
Gent who Dyed the 18 day of November Anno 1683 Aitatis Sve 63. Heare lyeth the 
Body of Joane Sweeting wife of Robert Evered of Stockland and who decesed * the 
20 of.,..........Anno Domini............ ..Sve......27 (#) 





PEDIGREE OF SAFFIN FROM HaRLEIAN MS, 1163, folio 244. 


Simon Saffin, of Woluereston, = 
in Com. Som’set. | 





| 
Geo: Saffen, of Woluereston. 
( Woluerston is ‘‘ Woolston” in parish of Bicknoller.) 
* From this word the inscription is very illegible, the following having been cut 
over it, beginning at the middle of the word “ decesed.” - 


‘* Here lieth the Bodies of Joreph & John Sweeting Gentlemen who were both 
buried the 15th day of March 1772.’ 
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MONUMENTA FOLJAMBEANA. 
(Continued from page 70.) 


Besipes the monuments in the Foljambe Chapel in the parish church 
at Chesterfield, ranging from the 15th to the 17th century, over a 
period of about 200 years, there are memorials and family burial- 
places of the Foljambes of an earlier date in two other churches in 
Derbyshire, viz., Tideswell and Bakewell—of which I venture to give a 
short account, as also of those of a later date which are to be found 
in the churches of Sherburn and Ecclesfield, in Yorkshire, and at 
Scofton, in Nottinghamshire. 

I will begin with Tideswel], the chancel of which church was pro- 
bably the burial-place of the Foljambe family from the time of their 
first settlement in the parish, soon after the Conquest (for John Fol- 
jambe who died in 1249, desires to be buried in the chancel of the 
church at Tideswell with his forefathers), and it was used as such by 
them until the extinction of the male line of the elder branch by the 
death of Roger Foljambe in 1448. There is not much left at the 
present time of their memorials ; but there are said to have been 
three brasses existing in the early part of the seventeenth century 
which have since disappeared—one to Sir Thomas Foljambe, who died 
in 1288, and Margaret (Gernon) his wife; one to Sir Thomas Fol- 
jambe, who died in 1298, and Catherine (Eyre) his wife; and a third 
to his son and successor, another Thomas Foljambe, who died in 1328, 
and Alice (Furnival) his wife. ° 

The only memorial now remaining is a slab on the north side of the 
chancel, which has had a brass let into it, but this has long been de- 
spoiled, and the only record as to whom it commemorated is a piece of 
brass, which was placed here by one of the family some two hundred 
years ago, and which is fixed where the breast of the former brass 
figure had been, as I have endeavoured to show in the accompanying 
sketch, with this inscription’ upon it, beneath e shield with the arms 
of Foljambe—a bend between six escallops :— 

Tumulus Jobanis filii Domini 
Thome Foljambe qui obiit quarto 
die Augusti Ano Domini Millesimo 
Trecentesimo quinquegesimo Octavo 
a multa bona fecit circa 
abricationem hujus ecclesize. 


The brass has evidently been the figure of a man in armour, with 
pointed helmet, and his feet on a lion; a ribband with inscription 
above his head, and an inscription round the edge of the slab. 

While the main line of the family continued at Tideswell, a younger 
branch became seated at Darley in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. It was founded by Sir Godfrey Foljambe, half-brother to the 
John Foljambe whose brass ‘at Tideswell I have just described, being 
the son of Thomas Foljambe, of Tideswell, by his second wife, Alice, 
daughter and heiress of Darley, of Darley. He founded a chantry, 
dedicated to the Holy Cross, at the east end of the south aisle of the 
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parish church at Bakewell, in 1366, and dying in 1377, was buried 
in it. A monument, which is now against an arch in the nave, 
still exists to his memory, and to that of Avena, his second wife, 
the daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Ireland, of Hartshorne, by 
Avena, daughter and heiress of Sir Payn de Vilers, of Kinoulton and 
Newbold, co. Notts., Knt. Sir Godfrey and his wife are represented 
on the monument by half-length alabaster figures, under a canopy, as 
shown in the accompanying sketch. He is in plate armour and 
pointed helmet, and over his head is a shield with the arms of Fol- 
jambe : viz—Sable, a bend between six escallops, or. Over his wife 
a shield with the arms of Ireland, viz.—Gudes, six fleur-de-lis, argent, 
3, 2,1. Beneath them is this inscription :— 

Godefridus Foljambe miles et Avena ux: ej: que 

postea cepit in virum Ricardum de Greene militem 

Dus, Dnaque manerum de Hassop, Okebroke, Elton, 

Stanton, Darley, Over Hadn et Lockhowe, cantariam 

hanc fundaverunt in honorem Sancte Crucis an’ r. r. 

Edri tertii XXXIX ef Godefrus ob. die Jovis pr: 

post: fest: Ascens: Dni: an® regis pdi 1°, obiitq Avena 

die Sabbi pr: p: f: nativ: B: Marie Virg: a®: r: r: Ric ii. vi® 
which may be translated :— 

Sir Godfrey Foljambe Knight, and Avena his wife (who afterwards married Sir 
Richard de Greene Knight) Lord and Lady of the Manors of H. , Okebroke, Elton, 
Stanton, Darley, Over Haddon, and Lockhowe, founded this ntry in honour of 
the Holy Cross in the thirtyninth — of the reign of King Edward the Third. God- 
frey died on the first Thursday after the feast of the Ascension of our Lord, in the 
fiftieth year of the aforesaid King. And Avena died on the first Saturday after the 
feast of the Nativity of the Bl Virgin Mary in the sixth year of the reign of King 
Richard the Secon 

The eldest son of this Sir Godfrey dying in his lifetime in 1376, at 
the age of 32, he was succeeded by his grandson, another Sir Godfrey 
Foljambe, Knt., who was only nine years old at his grandfather's 
death, and died in 1389, at the age of 21} years, and was buried at 
Bakewell, leaving an only daughter, Alice, one year-old at his death, 
who afterwards married Sir Robert Plompton, of Plompton, co. Ebor, 
Knt., carrying the estates mentioned above as belonging to the first 
Sir Godfrey, into that — 

The following members of the family were probably buried in the 
parish church of Bakewell :— 

Alice widow of Thomas Foljambe. 

Sir Godfrey Foljambe Kut. 

Anne his 1st wife. 

Avena his 2nd wife. 

Alvaredus his 4th son. 

Robert Foljambe his 5th son. 

Bir Godfrey Folembe om eee 7 Bis Goatny Foljambe the Ist 
oljam son 0) oljam 6 a 

Margaret wife of the last Sir Godfrey. est 


In the meantime a younger branch of the family, founded by Tho- 
mas Foljambe (2nd son of the first Sir Godfrey and Avena, his 2nd 
wife), settled at Walton, near Chesterfield, through the marriage of 
this Thomas with the heiress of the families of Loudbam and le Breton 
of that place. 

His son (avother Thomas Foljambe) became the male heir of the 
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family, and succeeded to the family estates at Tideswell and Wornm- 
hill, in virtue of an ancient entail, on the extinction of the elder line 
by the death of Roger Foljambe in 1448. The accompanying skeleton 
pedigree will explain this more clearly :— 


Sir Godfrey de Foleschamp=......... d. and h. of Uchtred, 
| Saxon Lord of Elton. 
| 


Sir ee de Foleschamp,=Gundred, dau. of Henry de 
of Tideswell, Knt. ' Ferrars. 








Geffrey de Foleschamp= Matilda, dau. of Hasculfus Musard. 
| 





| 
Henry de sare’ eam dau. of Thomas Fitzherbert. 


| 
John Foliamb= Margaret, dau. of Geoffry Lutterel-. 
d. 1249, aged 
71, buried at 

Tideswell. 





| | | | 
Sir Thomas Foljambe,=Margareta, John= Will. Roger=> Henry } 
of Tideswell, Knt., d.|d. of Will. | 

1283, aged 76, bur. at | de Gernon. Thomas. 

Tideswell. j TT] 
John Thomas= Henry. 

eld. son 2nd son | William. Thomas. 
— Hugh. 

| | 


Thomas. 
Henry. 











| | | | 
Sir ~ am Foljambe,=Catherine, William. Nicholas. Henry. Cecilia,m.Robert, 
ef Tideswell, and|d.of Wm. of Worm- = son of Ralph de 
Wormbill, d. 1298,| le Eyr. hill. i Ecclesall, Kat. 
68, buried at Robert. 


Tideswell. 1 
Richard Foljambe, of Wormbill. 


Sir Thomes Foljambe, = Alice, dau. and heiress of 
of Tideswell and Worm-| Gerard de Furnivall. 
hill, d. 1828, 67 

years, bur. at Tideswell. 


Aveline= Thomas Foljambe= Alice, dau. and heiress of 
Darley, of Darley. 








| 
Iehn Foljambe,—Johanna, dau. of Thomas Foljambe,= Hugh Foljambe. = 
of Tideswell, | Anchier Frech- of Elton. | 
d.4 Au 9 1858, ville. Joan, 
bur. Sen. j | a nun. 
John Foljambe, s.p. Thomas, s.p. 








| ae 
Roger Foljambe,=Eleanor Thomas, 
of Tideswell, cove coosee 8.p. 
16 Ric. II., 1393, 
| 
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Sines Foljambe,=Isabel. Anne=Sir alatrey Foljambe, = Avena, dau. of Sir Thos. 
obiit v.p. | lwife d. 1377, aged 59, bur. | Ireland, of Hartshorne, 
8.p. Bakewell. by Avena, dau. of Sir 
gar aaneay Payn de Vilers. 
* Sir Edward Foljambe,=Cecilia, dau. of Sir Philip 
of Tideswell, d. 1447,| Leake, of Sutton, Knt. 
aged 67. | 





| 
Roger Foljambe,=Godith, dau. of Thomas, d.s.p. 
of — d. ere Stathum. 1447. 
1448, 


Three daughters. 





| 
Sir Goare Foljambe,= Margaret, dau. of Thomas Foljambe, = Margaret, eld. dau. 
d. 1376, aged 2. Payn de Vilers. of Walton. and co-heir. of Sir 
John Loudham, by 
Isabel, dau. & ‘sole 


| 
Sir Godfrey Foljambe,= Margaret, dau. of Sir heir. of Sir Robert 


d. 1389, bur. Bakewell. | Simon Leche, Knt. le = Wal- 
. 5 








| 
Alice, only dau, and beiress, Thomas Foljambe, of Walton=Jane, dau. and heir. 
m, Sir Robert Plompton. succeeded to the estates at | of Sir Thomas Ash- 
Tideswell, — &e., d. ton, Knt. 
1451. 








ow Foljambe, ilies Foljambe, = Benedict, dau. of Sir Henry Vernon, of 
d.s.p. 1467/8. of Walton. A Haddon, Knt. 

The Foljambes of Walton continued to live there, and: were all 

buried in the chapel at the east end of the south choir aisle, in Ches- 
terfield church, of which I have already given an account.* 





* Addenda and Corrigenda. 1. In the description of the Altar Tomb to Sir God- 
frey Foljambe (p. 67), the twenty shields round the tomb are given in the wrong 
order. They should be as follows :—1. Foljambe, a bend between six escallops. 2. 
Loudham, a bend crusily. 3. Le Brito, a chevron between three escallops. 4. Fitz- 
william, lozengy. 5. Lnzours, a chief. 6. Bertram, Baron of Mitford, semee of cr: 
crosslet, on the fesse point an escutcheon charged with across potent. 7. Clare 
six martlets, 2,2,2. 8. Scrope, a bend and label of three points, the bend chai 
with an annulet. 9. Comyn, semee of crosses crosslet, 8 garbs. 10. Reygate, a be’ 
lozengy. 11. Nevill, a saltire and label of three points. 12. Montacute, three fusi 
, in fesse. 13. Monthermer, an eagle displayed. 14. Plantagenet, Earl of Kent, Eng-%» 
* Jand within a ree goer 15. Tibetot, a saltire engrailed. 16. Charlton, alion rampant. * 
17. Ingoldsthorpe, a cross engrailed. 18. Bradston, on a dexter canton a rose. 19. % 
De la Pole, a fesse Seouuahe three leopards’-faces, an annulet for difference. 20. Burgh, 
a fesse dancettee. 

2. And on e 68, line 1, after “‘in four panels are the following words,” read, 
“South side ; Fo oljambe with twenty quarterings and a tablet with the following in- 
scription, Vigilate et orate nescitis quando venit hora, On the north side a tablet with 
the words, Fugit velut wmbra, and above them, a balance and a winged hour-glass. 
On another tablet, under an hour-glass with wings, Vigilate orate nescitis quando venit 
hora.” The mural monument bears the following inscription, &c., &c. 

8. On the same page (68), line 42, after the words ‘‘ coats of arms s depicted on them,” 
add, “on each side are female figures ; at the feet of that on the left isthe sun, and a 
peacock, as emblems of day ; at the feet of that on the Tight are the globe with the 
moon and stars with an owl, as emblems of night ; below is a tablet ~~ inscription of 
which is now gone), between figures representing Earth and Air. It was erected in 
1592, in his lifetime, as is shown by the date at the top,” &c., &c. 

4, "Also, in the list of burials in the Foljambe vault at Chesterfield (page 69), for 
“ Alice (Fitzwilliam), wife of Sir James Foljambe died circa 1535-6,” read “ died 1533.” 
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They acquired Aldwark, Steveton, Wadworth, and other large estates 
in Yorkshire, by the marriage of Sir James Foljambe, and his brother, 
Godfrey Foljambe, with Alice and Margaret Fitzwilliam, the two co- 
heiresses of the Fitzwilliams of Aldwark, early in the ‘sixteenth cen- 
century ; and when the grandson of Sir James, Sir Francis Foljambe. 
Bart., sold Walton to Sir Arthur Ingram, in 1688, Aldwark became the 
principal residence of the family. Sir Francis left no male issue, and 
dying at Bath, Dec. 17, 1640, was buried there, the representation of 
the family devolving on his third cousin, Peter Foljambe, who (it may 
be here observed), soon after, viz., in 1642, married the heiress general 
of Sir James Foljambe and Alice Fitzwilliam, in the person of Jane, 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of Ellis Woodrove, of Hope, co. Derby, 
Esq. (son of Roger Woodrove, Esq., by Alice, daughter of John Thorne 
and Frances, eldest daughter of Sir James Foljambe.) 

Through the exertions of his father-in-law, this Peter Foljambe was 
enabled to prove his descent and claim to the family estates, or rather 
to such of them as were not in jointure to the widow of Sir Francis, 
so that he only became possessed of Steveton and the adjoining pro- 
perty, though his son, Francis Foljambe, succeeded to the whole on 
the death of Lady Castlemaine (Sir Francis’s widow, who was married 
to Lord Castlemaine) in 1695, and removed to Aldwark. 

This Peter Foljambe lived at Steveton, in the parish of Sherburn, 
co. Ebor, and dying there 26 Feb., 1668, was buried in a vault (in 
the chapel attached to that place) at the east end of the south aisle of 
Sherburn church, as were also three of his child=cn. 

His monument against the south wall of the chapel, has the follow- 
ing inscription, under a shield hearing Foljambe impaling Woodrove :— 

Hic deposite sunt reliquim PETRI 

FoLJAMBE armigeri: qui sub augustissimis 

regibus Jacobo 1™°, Carolo I™° et Carolo II4 

fidelissimus fuerat : et qui, charissima 

conjuge Jana, una ex cohwredibus 

Elizei Wooderoffe de Hope in Com: 

Derb: armigeri, habuit quinque 

filios et unam filiam. Obiit 26 Feb. 

1668. 
~*~ Burials in the vault at Steveton :— 
Peter Foljambe . d. 26 Feb. 1668. Woodrove Foljambe 4th son. Henry Fol- 

jambe 5th sou. Jane Foljambe only dau. 
A chapel in this aisle near the porch had also been the burial-place 
of the Reygate family in earlier times. They were possessed of Steve- 
' ton from the twelfth century, and it descended from them directly to 
the Foljambes, through the families of Clarell and Fitzwilliam. 

Francis Foljambe (the eldest son and successor of Peter Foljambe, 
who was buried at Sherburn), removed (as I have already said), to 
Aldwark, which he re-built of Roche Abbey stone, and it continued to 
be the principal residence of the family until the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, during which period the chapel (appertaining to Aldwark) 
at the east end of the north chancel aisle of the parish church at Ec- 
clesfield, was their burial-place, Aldwark being in that parish, though 
it is situated some seven miles distant from it. 

The following monuments to various members of the family are in 

D 
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this chapel. Against the north wall is a large mural monument to 
Francis, eldest son of Peter Foljambe, of Steveton, surmounted by a 
shield bearing the arms of Foljambe with the following sa aa _— 


. FoLsaMBE, sable, a bend between six escallops or. 

. LOUDHAM, argent, on a bend azure, 5 crosses crosslet or. 

. LE BRETON, argent, a chevron between 3 escallops gules. 

. Fitz WIL11aM, lozengy argent and gules, a mullet Gia, for difference. 

. Lizours, or, a chief azure. 

. BERTRAM, Baron of Mitford, gules, semée of crosses crosslet, an orle or. 

. CLARELL, * gules, six martlets, argent, 2, 2, 2. 

. SCROPE, azuye, a bend or, a label of three points argent. The bend charged 


with an auvhulet for difference. 


. ComyN, of Badenoch, argent semée of crosses crosslet fitchee, 3 garbs gules. 
. REYGATE, argent, a bend lozengy azure. 
11. 


WankEN, chequy or and azure. 


12. NEVILL, Marquis of Montague, gules, a saltire argent, and label of three points 


compony argent and azure. 


. MontacvE, Earl of Salisbury, argent, three fusils in fesse gules. 


> MONTHERMER, a argent, an eagle Soha te vert. 


PLANTAGENET, of Kent, 


s, three lions passant gardant in pale or, 
within a bordure azure.* 


. TIBETOT, argent, a saltire engrailed gules. 
. CHARLTON, Lord Powys, or, a lion rampant gules. 
. INGOLDSTHORPE ye) ove @ cross engrail 


. BRADSTONE, Lo: 


Bradstone, argent, in > oe canton gules, a rose or 


. DE La Poe, azure, a fesse between 8 leopards’-faces or. The fesse charged 


with an annulet for difference. 


. BureH, argent, on a fesse dancette sable, 3 bezants. 
2. CLIFFORD, chequy or and azure, a fesse gules. 
23. WooDROVE, argent, a chevron between 8 crosses formée fitchée gules. 
On an escutcheon of pretence— 


MovntTalenR, lozengy or and azure counterchanged ; on a chief gules, 3 cross 
crosslets of the first. 


Beneath is this inscription— Here 


lies intombed 
the body of 
Francis FOLJAMBE, EsQ** 
eldest son of Peter, 
by Jane, the daughter 
and coheiress of Ellis Woodrove, Esq’. 
of Hope, in the county of Derby, 
who was born at Stiveton Feb. 26th, 1643, 
And dy’d at Aldwarke, May 15th, 1707. 
Also the body of Exizu, his excellent wife, 
y® eldest daughter and coheiress of 
George Mountaigne, Esq., of Westow, 
by Mary, the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Gower, Bart., of Stittenham ; 
who was born at Westow Jul iy 25, 1647, 
and departed this life 
to the infinite regret of her 
most affectionate husband, with whom 
she lived 35 years in con conjagal duties, 
parental affections, friendship, 
exemplary, prudent, hospitable, and sincere. 
ikewise the remains of their 
two eldest sons, Godfrey, born June 18th, 
1669, and George, born Aug. 28th, 1672. 
Both dy’ d young, and are laid on y® "Bast side 
of the steps going into the vault ; 
They had one other son, Francis, 
And one daughter, Jane, married to 
Thomas Edmunds, ., of Worsbrough, 
both now living. 


(To be Continued. ) 





* he bordure has been wrongly blazoned azure, it should be argent. 
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MESSRS. GILLETT AND BLAND’S CLOCK AND CARILLON MACHINERY. 


Ir there is one article of public, or of domestic, use, that, more than another, requires 
the nicest calculation, the highest mechanical and scientific skill, the most scrupu- 
lously careful manipulation, and the most faultless finish in every minute particular, 
it is a clock and its attendant macbinery, whether for chimes, carillons, or what not. 
Whether for a cathedral] or parish church ; a railway station, public office, or hotel ; 
a guildhall, or a bank; a nobleman’s mansion, or a modest middle-class home; a 
clock, to be of the smallest use, should be a true time-keeper—one that you can rely 
upon as being erg ay Bg? at all hours of the day and night, to the veriest 
atom of time, and which 1 be able to “ hold its own” and keep on in the “even 
tenor of its way,” despite changes of weather and alteration of aspect—and to ensure 
this only the most unwearying care and study ; untiring attention and consummate 
skill ; can be brought to bear. All honour, then, to those who devote their lives and 
their talents to the production of faultless a py for our use. 

One of the largest, if not the largest (and we believe we are justified in saying 
largest), and most successful of church, turret, house, and musical clock manufac- 
turers in the three kingdoms, is the firm of Gillett and Bland, of Croydon, which is 
the only manufactory in Great Britain where steam power is actually brought to 
bear in the manufacture of clocks, &c., and where every part is made on the premises, 
and all the necessary metals cast in their own iron, brass, and bell foundries. To these 
works and productions we desire to call very special attention. The works were esta- 
blished in 1844, and since then have so grown in extent and importance, that they 
now rank foremost for excellence of workmanship ; for simplicity and effectiveness of 
arrangement ; and for beauty of design. 

One of the most important inventions of Messrs. Gillet and Bland is their new 
patented Carillon apparatus, which has the advantage of being at the same time the 
most simple and graceful in arrangement, and the most effective and pleasing in 
movement, of any yet invented. This carillon machinery, made according to the 
original patent, was first put up at Boston in Lincolnshire, and at Madresfield for 
Earl Beauchamp. Althvugh a very considerable improvement upon the old system, 
the mechanism was found to be unnecessarily complicated, and not equal to the work of 
lifting very heavy hammers for large bells. Since then, however, Messrs. Gillett and 
Bland have simplified iderably, and very much improved, the construction of these 
machines, which are much more effective in _—_ way than the first they made, and 
are capable of raising hammers of any weight with the greatest rapidity. These new 
principles of construction, of which they were the sole inventors, have been intro- 
duced in the machines they have put up at Worcester Cathedral, Bradford Town 
Hall, Rochdale Town Hall, Croydon, Holsworthy, St. Stephen’s, Hampstead, London, 
and many other places ; and have, in each instance, given the most intense satisfac- 
tion to the public. The last they made on the old system was for St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. 

The principle of Gillett and Bland’s carillon machinery lies “in the separation of 
what was a combined action in the old system into two distinct parts. Hitherto, in 
old barrels, the pins effected, first the elevation, and next the blow of the bammer ; 
but in the patented system the work of the pins is confined to merely releasing the 
detents, and causing the hammer by its own weight to fall on and strike the bell, 
simultaneonsly throwing forward a spring finger in the path of peculiar cam wheels 
continuously revolving, which thereby immediately elevate the hammer again into 
striking position. The effectiveness and precision of this mechanism must be seen to 
be appreciated ; the advantage is in the equalization of the strain upon and work of 
the barrel, and in the great reduction in dimensions, weight, material, and cust ; to 
say nothing of uniformity of effect in the smooth and faithful rendering of the melody, 
in itself an immense gain. In fact, one barrel is the artist which merely plays the 
music ; the other barrel is the labourer which comes along afterwards and does the 
heavy work. The motive power is obtained by weights, and the speed, as in clocks, 
is regulated by revolving vanes, capable of easy adjustment.” The beauty of the 
mechanism is such, that notwithstanding the very great weight of the hammers re- 
quired for striking a set of cathedral or other bells, an ivory key-board, same as that 
of a pianoforte could be attached, and by means of this any variety of tunes could be 
played by the fingers, upon the bells, with the same ease as a church organ could be 
played. The key board for playing upon bells by the fiogers same as a piano was the 
Invention of Gillett and Bland, aud was first applied to the hine they put up at 
Rosherville Gardens. 

The following are brief particulars of some of the carillon machines which have been 
manufactured and put up by Gillett and Bland : Bradford Town Hall has a series of 13 
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bells, in the key of A, running up diatonically—with the exception of an in 

G natural—to E natural, the 13th ; on these which, if may be stated, is the heaviest 
peal ever yet cast in Europe, a large number of the best-known standard melodies 
can be played. The carillons are played by means of mahogany barrels, upen which 
tunes are “ pricked ” by studding them with brass pins, after the manner of a musical 
box. The excellence of the machinery will be best understood when it is stated that 
the weight of the largest hammer lifted by the instrument and delivering its blow at 
‘the touch of a brass pin the eighth of an inch square on the barrel being no less 
than 240 Ib., while that of the smallest is 80 lb. Under the old plan no carillon 
machinery capable of acting upon these bells could have found room in the tower. 
In Rochdale Town Hall the scale is one of twelve notes, running diatonically up 
from C, the tonic, to G; and at Holsworthy, in Devonshire, where much attention 
has been given to the question how to get the greatest number of tunes on the 
smallest number of bells, the scale decided on being in the key of F, begins at C 
and proceeds upwards diatonically to D (the sixth of the key), with a sharp fourth 
(B natural) interjected. The carillon machine just applied to the bells of St. Stephen’s, 
Hampstead, presents an example of great advance in the construction of carillons. 
The range of bells it plays upon is in the key of D, ten in number; rising, that is 
to say, to F sharp, and the following are the tunes which it plays for the present, 
to the dwellers in the pleasant northern suburb :— 

BarRreEL No. 1.—Sunday, “ Easter Hymn;’” Monday, “Last Rose of Summer;” 
Tuesday, “O, Rest in the Lord;” Wednesday, “Blue Bells of Scotland;” Thursday, 
“Home, Sweet Home;” Friday, ‘‘ My Lodging is on the Cold Ground;” Saturday, 
“ The Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn.” 

Barrez No. 2.—Sunday, “The First Nowell,’ Christmas Carol; Monday, “The 
Harp that Once ;”’ Tuesday, ‘ The Rising of the Lark;” Wednesday, “Jerusalem, 
the Golden;” Thursday, ‘A Virgin Most Pure;” Friday, ‘‘ The Harmonious Black- 
smith ;” ‘‘ Saturday, “ Roast Beef of Old England.” 

The carillon machine at Worcester Cathedral is constructed to play 28 tunes on 15 
bells, but at present it plays seven tunes only on the ringing peal of 12 bells, 
occasionally introducing the —_ bell, of 44 tons, which has a very grand effect in the 
music. hen two extra bells are provided (which are essential in order to render the 
music of the Worcester carillons the finest in England), the other three barrels will be 

wr with seven tunes on each. The weight of each bell, with the title and note, 
is as follows :— 


No. 
S. Matthias .. 
2 §. Judas Jacobi 
S. Simon Zelotes_... 
8. Jacobus Alphei ... 
8. Matthoous ahi 
8. Bartholomeeus 
8. Thomas 
8. Phillipus ... 
8. Andreas 
10 8. Joannes 
11 8. Jacobus... 
12 §. Petrus Ses (Seni pe 
Extra Quarter Bell, . Paulus ... 


CNONFNNOOFMNOW 


The Boston church carillon apparatus is constructed to play 28 tunes on 44 bells, 
the lower eight being the original peal, and the other 36 new ones obtained from 
Louvain ; that at Croydon parish church plays on eight bells, the largest of which 
weighs more than a ton and ahalf. The machine is only 3 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
3 feet 9 inches in height, and yet it is one of the most effective machines in existence. 
Still further improvements are about to be introduced in carillons, Messrs. Gillett 
and Bland having just taken out a patent for damping and toning bells, which will of. 
course do away with the harmonics, and ——— very much improve bell music. 

Among church and other large clocks made by this firm, it is well to note that the 
“* Great Clock” exhibited by Benson at the 1862 Exhibition, and the celebrated ‘“‘ 
and Magog Clock” at John Bennet’s, in Cheapside, were designed and manuf: 
by Gillett and Bland, whose fame for these ponderous machines is world-wide, and 
is every day becoming more marked. One of the most recent of these clocks has 
coy tose put up at Leek, and is pronounced to be one of the best in the kingdom. 

But it is not only to these we wish to draw brief attention. Their musical and 
chiming house clocks deserve all the praise that can be given them, both for perfec- 


. 
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tion in construction, for beauty of workmanship, and sweetness and purity of tone. 
One of the finest musical clocks ever made was manufactured by Gillett and Bland for 
Capt. Hans Busk, and was fitted to an old up ight 8-day clock, in a mahogany case, 
that for more than a ceatury had been in his family. The hoursare struck on a large 
bell ; it chimes the quarters on 8 bells ; and in addition can chime the “ Cambridge 
quarters” on four bells—either of them at will, by an ingenious mechanical arrange- 
ment. It also plays 70 different tunes upon a series of 16 bells, the tune being selected 
by turning a hand on a dial; and by an arrangement of a stud to be pushed, the same 
tune may be repeated any number of times. There are 10 barrels, each “ pricked” 
for 7 tunes, and readily substituted the one for another. But the number of barrels 
can of course be increased to an unlimited extent. The weights in this clock alone, 
including the pendulum, amount to 117 lbs., and no less than 11,660 brass pins were 
used for seeting, or pricking, the different tunes, exclusive of 120 used for the quarter 
chimes. 

Another remarkable clock 
—a masterpiece of auto- 
matic art—is the one here 
engraved. Thisclock, which 
was made for Col. Mark 
ham, strikes the hours on 
a full deep-toned gong, and 
chimes the quarters on a 
peal of 8 bells, while, simul- 
taneously with the com- 
mencement of the chimes, 
doorways open, and a tiny 
regiment of the Coldstream 
Guards issues from the left, 
and marches across, disap- 
pearing on the right, when 
the doors close. The scene 
represents the Horse Guards 
at Whitehall, with a minia- 
ture representation of the 
well-known clock, keeping 
correct time with the main 
dial below. 

Other clocks with auto- 
matic figures made by this 
firm are of equal beauty 
with this. One of the most 
successful house clocks, as 
a specimen of Art-Manufac- 
ture, is of Gothic design, 
exquisitely carved in oak. 
The face is of dead silver, 
chased with foliage. This 
is withiv a cinquefoil arch, 
beautifully crocketed, and 
having a rose finial. Over 
this rises a gable, sur- 
mounted by a canopy and 
pinnacle ; and at the angles 
are clustered columns, can- 
opied at the top, and 
finished with pinnacles. 
As a work of Art this ; 
clock ranks deservedly high, and reflects great credit on the firm who designed 
and carried it out in execution. But, like a framed picture, however beautiful, 
costly, or exquisite the frame, it is the work of art which it encloses and pro- 
tects that is the ‘‘ pearl of great price” in the eyes of all judges. So it is with this 
clock ; the case is exquisitely beautiful both in design and in workmanship, but it is 
the machinery itself that is the gem of the production. It is impossible to conceive 
more skilfully contrived mechanism, more true and accurate movements, more beau- 
tiful and perfect workmanship, and more exquisite tone than is shown in the clock to 
which we are now specially allading—a clock, be it remembered, not made alone, but 
by scores, and all of equal beauty and excellence. The quarter chimes are played on 
a peal of eight bells of the sweetest imaginable tone, the arrangement of notes being 
strikingly pure and musical ; and the hours struck on a rich deep full-mouthed coil of 
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soft and mellow fulness. It is to these house clocks of Messrs. Gillett and Bland, 
whether with or without the striking and chiming apparatus (for they are made of 
every size and variety), that we wish to direct attention, for the sake of saying to our 
readers how much better it is, when for church, house, or public building, a clock is re- 
quired, to order it direct from the actual manufacturer than through a provincial so- 
called maker who would —~ himself order it from them. Let us illustrate what is 
meant by an instance which has come under our own ken. A clock was required for a 
public building, and four or five local clock makers of celebrity were invited to send in 
tenders. Three of these, each unknown to the others, wrote to Gillett and Bland for 
estimates, and in addition to this the chairman of the committee “as a guide” for 
himself in conducting the business, also wrote them for their price! Thus they were 
applied to by four or five different individuals for estimates for the same clock. The 
order was given to one of the local men who was satisfied with the least profit, and 
was made for him by the firm, who put his name upon it, and now it goes forth to 
the world as having been made by a man who is totally ignorant about such matters. 
This is not a solitary instance, but is frequently the case throughout England—Mewm- 
bers of Town Councils and Local Committees acting on the principle that the job 
should not go out of the town,*although they well know that the eat so-called clock 
maker is compelled to order it of a distant manufacturer. 

We are justified in saying that Messrs. Gillett and Bland have been the victims of 
unprincipled and unscrupulous pirating on the part of other firms, and we are there- 
fore all the more desirous of speaking at length of their inventions and improvements. 
We shall probably return to the matter in another number. 





PRODUCTIONS OF THE CAULDON PLACE WORKS. 


Some of the most striking improvements in ceramics which have been effected 
have been made at the Cauldon Place ‘Works of Messrs. Brown-Westhead, Moore, 
and Co. (formerly Messrs. Ridgway), and to some of these I purpose directing 
attention. The goods produced at Cauldon Place embrace almost every de- 
scription of ceramics. In earthenware all the usual table and toilet services and 
useful and ornamental articles of every class are made. The quality is pecu- 
liarly good, hard, compact, and durable, and the patterns chaste, good, and 
effective. They are produced in white and in every variety of printed, flowered, 
enamelled, painted, and gilt patterns. In China, which in body and glaze is 
of the highest quality and of peculiar durability, an immense variety of services 
and articles are produced, and all are equally good in point of artistic decoration ; 
the ground colours, whether rose-du-barry or otherwise, of remarkable purity 
and evenness, and the gilding, both dead and burnished, of unusual solidity. The 
same remarks apply with equal force to the dessert ware, some of the patterns of 
which are of surpassing loveliness, and give evidence of the highest and most stccess- 
ful cultivation of decorative Art. One special design hasan outer rim—so to speak, 
for the plate itself is perfect without it—formed of loops of ribbon standing out clear 
from the beaded edge of the plate. This simple but graceful arrangement imparts a 
lightness and elegance to the service which is | pans refreshing. Another has the rim 
formed of rays of _— with-a pleasing and novel effect ; the tripod stands of the 
comports being, like the plates, exquisitely modelled, and richly painted and gilt. 
Other patterns, notably one with a rich moroon ground and white bead edge, are, 
besides being exquisitely painted and gilt, enriched with jewelling. Vases of pure 
and severe taste in form, and displaying great skill and judgment in decoration,.are 
also produced, as are likewise jugs of faultless excellence. Among other elegant 
productions of Messrs. Brown-Westhead, Moore, and Co., is a Sandwich box of white 
china; it is of wicker or basket work, with a fern leaf laid across the lid, on which 
rests the butterfly which forms the handle. At each corner bangsa piece of stem 
bent into a ring and tied in form witha ribbon. This ribbon, and the butterfly, being 
tinted in enamel with azure, and all the rest of pure white, gives a purity and sim- 
licity to this design that is very gratifying to the eye. Equal with this is an elegant 





ket, also in white china, which forms an attractive addition to table decoration. _ 


In services a novel idea has beeu introduced by this firm. The handle is formed of a 
double cord, doubled and passed through a loop, and either tied around the rim, or 
formed into four knots as feet. The design is simple, but one of the prettiest and 
most striking yet introduced. A rose-du-barry cup and saucer, with the cord and 
knots in white heightened with gold, and an embossed gold line, is peculiarly elegant. 
Another admirable contrivance, which has been patented by Toft, and is produced at 
the works, is a self-acting lid or cover for hot water jugs, etc. By this contrivance, 
the lid is hung on a pivot or axle, which fits into a notch on each side the mouth of 
the vessel, so that, being lightly hung, it opens whenever the jug is sloped for pour- 
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ing, and closes again when held, or set down, in an upright position. It is, without 
exception, the best and most effective plan yet brought out, and one that cannot be 


a 
n 1825 Messrs. John and William Ridgway took out a patent for “an improved 
cock, tap, or valve, for draining off: liquors ;’’ in 1840, John Ridgway took out 
another for “ certain improvements in the moulds used in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware, porcelain, and other similar substances, whereby such moulds are rendered 
more durable,” by having a face of “ pitcher ;” in the same year, in conjunction with 
George Wall, for ‘‘ certain improvements in the manufacture of china and earthen- 
ware, and in the apparatus or machinery applicable thereto ;” in the same year again 
the same two for “ certain improvements in the mode of preparing bats of earthenware 
and porcelain clay, and of forming or shaping them into articles of earthenware and 
orcelain, and in the machinery or apparatus applicable thereto;” in 1847, John 
idgway, for “ certain improvements in the manufacture of paste boxes, and other 
similar articles in china or earthenware, or other plastic materials ;” and in 1852, for 
“ certain improvements in the method or process of ornamenting or decorating articles 
of glass, china, earthenware, and other ceramic manufactures.” These are applying 
“ the art of electrotype or electro metallurgy,’”’ for the above purpose, applied as “‘ de- 
scribed, or by any other suitable process, provided always that the surface of the 
non-conducting body is so pre that the metal deposited thereon shall become 
alloyed or combined therewith.” The invention, however, is said to consist “in the 
application of certain novel and peculiar media, whereby such surface may be caused 
to combine with gold, silver, copper,” &c. Before coating with the metals, the 
vessels are first covered thinly with some varnish, dried and immersed first in a solu- 
tion ‘‘ of phosphorus reduced by bisnlpburet of carbon,” then in nitrate of silver, and 
set aside to dry. Instead of this, “ phosphoric vapour,” or “a solution of phosphorus 
in sulphuric ether” may be employed ; but the method preferred is brushing them 
over with “an impalpable powder of carburet of iron and sulphate of copper” in 
certain proportions ; afterwards the vessels are “ corroded by means of the fumes of 
hydro-fluoric acid.” 


Notes on Books, fiusic, Works of Art, &c. 


SHEFFIELD PAST AND PRESENT.* 


Tue Rev. ALFRED Garry, whose admirable editing of Hunter’s “ Hallamshire” we 
have already spoken of (and here let us congratulate him on the conclusion in favour 
of himself, of what must have been a painful episode in his literary life—the trial at 
law as to certain rights connectéd with that laborious and truly excellent work), and 
which will always in ages to come redound to his credit, has just produced one of the 
most welcome additions to local literature it is possible to conceive. It is, in fact, a 
biography, as Dr. Gatty happily terms it, of the town of Sheffield during the past 
eight hundred years, and is put together in such a masterly and admirable manner, 
as none but a man thoroughly conversant with every fact, and innately in love with 
his subject could have accomplished. We have read scores of local histories of one 
kind or other, and indeed have ourselves produced, perhaps, as many as most literary 
men can boast of, but in the whole course of our experience, we have never come 
across one which is so pleasantly written, so well arranged, so full of information for 
its space, or in which that information is coaxed into one’s mind in so resistless a form 
as this. It is a work which every ‘‘ Sheffielder” throughout the world ought to pos- 
sess, for it is one of which any ‘‘ Shevild Chap” cannot fail to be proud. We speak 
advisedly, for, Sheffield being for many generations of the time treated upon by Dr. 
Gatty, the seat of our own family, who were among the earliest of its band of cutlers, 
and with its connections has so remained from that time forward, we identify ourselves 
with the town, and speak as a “Sheffielder” ought to speak. Werepeat that Dr. 
Gatty’s volume is a right welcome addition to | literature, and one which ought, 
as it undoubtedly will, to receive a wide and lasting measure of support from every 
inhabitant of the district. 

Gladly would we give extracts, gladly would we pen a resumé, and gladly would we 
pick out for our readers’ instruction and entertainment, many special “ bits” from 
this charming book, but to do so would be to spoil the whole. It is as a whole that 
‘Sheffield Past and Present” must be read, and we content ourselves by strongly 
recommending our readers to order it of their booksellers, and to rest assured that 
they will rise from its perusal ‘‘ wiser and better,” and that py bro join with us in 
awarding high praise to Dr. Gatty for the manner in which he accomplished the 
task of its preparation. 


RELIQUARY. VOL. REV. 
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The volume is beautifully printed and excellently got up, and is illustrated by some 
pepe poe Some of these are of great interest ; among the number isa view 
of the Old Cutlers’ Hall, erected in 1638, fourteen years after the incorporation of the 
Cutler’ Company, and taken down in 1832, when the erection of the present 
sumptuous Hall, it became no longer necessary. The ‘ Cutlers’ Feasts” of the Master 
Cutler, in the New Hall, are the great institutions of the i aad fall 
little short of those givert-in the tian Hall of the Mansi coe, wing 
+hose Sacks” om tepasinnen a 6. 6°0e ee pee ae one occasion, we have pecu- 
diar pleasure in closing this brief notice with Dr. Gatty’s admirable lines on— 


THE MASTER CUTLER’S FEAST AT SHEFFIELD. 


Three centuries and more ago, when Sheffield castle stood, 

And nearly all the country round was only moor and wood ; 

There was no Master Cutler, but cutlers by the score, 

‘Who work’d in shops beside the Don as their sires had work’d before. 


Great Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, was then the reigning lord, 
A it aan he was forsooth, and always wore a sword ; 

ilst his vassals carried whittles within their leathern hose— 
And this distinguished lord from serf, as everybody knows. 


Well, early in September, by leave of their t chief, 
‘ apron men, the cutler smiths, for bodily relief, : 
Were yearly sent to Sheffield Park amongst the antler’d deer, 
And told to slaughter what they could and feast with wine and cheer. 


No doubt, they took advantage of this privilege, and slew 

The bucks their arms of strength pull’d down—I wot ye not a few ; 
And claret from the Castle stores, did flow like thunder rain, 

And these apron men would often wish September back again. 


A century goes by, and then a Master Cutler reigns, 

Chief of those smiths who work with skill, and yet earn little gains ; 
The proud earl lies in marble tomb, but in Spans: still 

The venison feast is every year kept up with hearty will. 


A little room, a simple board, yet plentiful withal, 

For twice a hundred autumns form the Cutlers’ feast and hall ; 
And then a large room and fare more eye ee 

And now we have what makes “‘ the light of other days ” look pale. 


A decorated Banquet Hall in length ore hundred feet, 
And fifty broad and fifty high, that will five hundred seat 
Of nobility, with men who crave no more to slay 
And eat in Sheficld Park, is the feasting-place to-day. 


And who sits chairman of the board, the host of hundreds there? 
Not Hallam’s youthful lord who sits beside the chairman’s chair ; 
It is the Master Cutler who has risen upon the wings 

Which character and labour give,.to make men local kings. 


Earl Gilbert did a Hospital bequeath before he died, 
And those inheriting his wealth the pious gift supplied— 
A noble deed by noble hands, but not of nobler worth 
Than Hanging Water Hospital, erected by Mark Firth. 


Earl Gilbert generously gave his tenants, once a year, 
Unstinted hospitality—prime wine and fattest deer-— 
Of late his heir, the premier Duke of England’s old domain, 
As freely on more dainty fare did thousands entertain. 


But now he sits a welcome guest of Sheffield’s annual king, 

The chief of those strong hammer men who make the anvil ring ; 
And thus we see the world turns round in more than airy space, 
Since the high can take the lower and the lower the high place. 


* “¢ Sheffield, Past and Present.” Sheffield: T. Rodgers, Change Alley Corner. 
1 vol. 8vo., pp. 364. Illustrated. 
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THE COCKAYNE FAMILY.* 


One of the most important of the many noted and d old families connected with 
Derbyshire, which in one age or other have flourished within its bounds, or added 
lustre to its history, and to that of the kingdom at large, that of Cokaine, Cokayne, 
Cokaigne, or ne as it has been variously spelled, ranks among the foremost 
both for its antiquity and for the men of brilliant genius which have bel to it. 
Seated at Ashbourne, in the County of Derby, from certainly the middle of the 
XIIth century, but probably from even a much earlier period, and continuing in one 
way or other to the present moment their connection with the county; ranking 
among its members men of mark in letters, in arms, in arts, and in various other 
honourable walks of life; entered in the lists of knighthood, and ennobled by a 
peerage ; holding the highest civic offices in the met: is and here ; and mixing 
with and allying itself to the great families of the land, the family of Cockayne is 
justly entitled to be considered one of the foremost, not only in point of antiquity, 
but in historical interest, in the county. 
first of the name, of whom there is any direct record as settled at Ashbourne, 
was John Cockayne, who resided there.in 1150; but it is not improbable that for 
some generations previously the ancestors of this John were of that place. What 
the origin of the name may have been is of course difficult of conjecture, nor is it a 
matter of much importance to solve. Still there may be show of reason for throwing 
out a hint so as to connect it with Saxon times. Céc is the Anglo-Saxon for ‘‘ Cook,” 
and Cycene the same for ‘‘Kitchen.” It would be a very easy transition from these 
to i or Cokeygne, and as the ‘‘land of Cockaygne” wasa land of cook 
and cooking, an air of probability is given to this theory of derivation. The Rev. 8. 
Baring- id, in his admirable work ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” quotes 
Mr. Wright's version of a curious English poem of the XIIIth century, in whieh 
“ Cokaygne” is described :— 
‘¢ Though Paradise be merry and bright, 
Cokaygne is of fairer sight ; 
vg is bowed y — ? 
and flower and green ris (boughs). 

Th there be joy and great dute (pleasure), 

There is not meat, but fruit ; 

There is not hall, bower, nor bench, 

But water man’s thirst to quench.” 

In Paradise are only two men, Enoch and Elias, but Cokayne is full of happy men 
and women. There is no land like it under heaven ; it is there always day and never 
night ; there quarrelling and strife are unknown ; there no people die ; there falls 
neither hail, rain, nor snow ; neither is thunder heard there, nor blustering winds. 


In that land :— 
There is a well fair abbaye 
Of white monks and of grey ; 
There both bowers and halls, 
All ies be the walls, 
Of fiesh, and fish, and rich meat, 
The like fullest that men may eat. 
Floweren cakes be the shingles all, 
4 ee + og and hall, 

e pins ‘at puddings, 

Rich meat to penne and kings, 

The cloister was built, says the poem, of gems and spices, and all about were birds 
merrily singing, ly roasted, flying into the hungry mouths; and there were 
buttered larks and ‘‘garlek plenté.” A French poem describes Cokaygne as a 
true cookery-land, where all h the streets go roasted geese turning themselves, 
and ae and enjoyment. We are inclined to hazard the 
conjecture, therefore, that @ of Cokaine is derived from Céc, a cook, and 
Cycene, a kitchen, and that it is therefore an lo Saxon name. 

Eighth in descent from the John Cokayne (1150), named above, was Sir John 
Cokayne, Knight, of Ashbourne (ob. 1372), M.P. for Derbyshire, one of whose sons, 
Edmund, the eldest, was killed at the battle of Shrewsbury, and the second, Sir John 
Cokayne, of ee oe was chief Baron of the Exchequer, 1401, and of the 
Common Pleas, 1405, from whom the Cockaynes, of tae atley, of Ickleford, of 
Twywell, and of Cotton End were descended. Edmund Cokayne was succeeded by 
his son, Sir John Cokayne of Ashbourne and yey f Knight, M.P. for Derbyshire. 
He was succeeded by his son John (also M.P. for Derbyshire), who died at a t 
age, in 1505. From him descended Sir Aston Cokaine, Baronet, the famous Eli 
bethan poet, the last of the direct main male line. Jane, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Cokain (grandson of Sir John) married her relative, George Cokayne, of Ballidon, from 
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whom, seventh in descent, is the author of the present highly important volume, 
Andreas Edward Cockayne, of Congleton; thus showing a descent of twenty-four gene- 
rations in about seven centuries. 

It would take as many as we have lines at our command to speak even 
briefly of the careers of the many “ worthies’’ of this worthy family ; we must 
therefore pass them over for the present, that we may glance at the privately printed 
volume before us. 

First comes an historical introduction; then, after some general remarks, an 

t of Ashbourne Church, the family burying-place of the Cokaynes. This is 
followed by accounts of Polesworth church; of Cockayne-Hatley Church ; extracts 
from numberless parish registers, in London, Derbyshire, Kent, &c.; copies of 
Cockayne wills; Royalist composition papers; a Memoir of Chief Baron Sir John 
Cockayne ; life of Rev. George Cokayne ; an account of the Cockaynes of Ballidon, 
Chaddesden, Derby, etc. ; the family monuments at Ashbourne ; the triangular lodge 
at Rushton; and a number of pedigrees, etc. 

We can only, in conclusion, offer our best thanks to Mr. Cockayne for this admir- 
able monograph on one of the most worthy of the many worthy families of Derby- 
shire, and express a hope that he may long be spared to continue his labour of love. 
We have not the fortune to possess his former volume of ‘“‘ Memoranda,” but 
the present one (of which only one hundred copies have been printed) is indeed a 
treasure. The volume is illustrated with some admirable photographs and wood 
engravings. 

* Cockayne Memoranda ; Collections towards a Historical Record of the Family of 
Cockayne. By ANDREAS EDWARD COCKAYNE; with pedigrees , A E. ADAMS, 
Lancaster Herald; and a history of Cockayne-Hatley church, by RoBErT NEEDHaM 
Cost. = : printed for private circulation. 1 Vol. small 8vo., pp. 260, 1873. 
Illustrated. 








LONG AGO. 
It is =e uae pleasure that we call attention to the fact that those two admira- 
ble journals “The Antiquary” and ‘‘ Long Ago ” have become amalgamated, and that 


the two have passed into the hands of Mr. John Piggot, F.S.A. The junction took 

place at the close of the year, and ‘‘ Long Ago” in its new form, and under the able 

editorship of Mr. Piggot made a fair start on the first of January. It is an admi- 
ai 


rable publication, one that has our oy good wishes and our earnest support. 
We trust that antiquaries—aye and general readers too—throughout the heaton, 
will make a point of subscribing to “Long Ago” (86, Fleet Street; Sixpence 
monthly), and of giving it all the aid they can by hie | of contributions to its e8, 
and recommendations amongst friends. It is precisely the healthy and useful kind 
of publication that is wanted, and under the able management of Mr. Piggot we 
have every confidence it will succeed. 





BIBLIOTHECA CORNUBIENSIS.* 


WHETHER we take the “ Bibliothecas ” of Kent, of Devonshire, of Nottinghamshire, 
or of any other county yet published, and compare them in plan and in scope with the 
one now commenced of Cornwall, one cannot but be struck, and forcibly struck, with 
the superiority and value of the latter over any of the former, and we hail, with pecu- 
liar gratification and thankfulness, its appearance. The task was a great one to 
undertake, but it could not have fallen into better or more loving and willing hands 
than those of Messrs. George Clement Boase and William Prideaux Courtenay, by 
whom it has been undertaken. The volume just issued (vol. i.) takes in the works of 
Cornishmen from A (Adams) to O (Oxenham), and is therefore about half the entire 
work. The names of authors are —— alphabetically, and under each the works 
and written contributions are arranged chronologically, with clear abridgments of titles, 
dates of publication, publisher's name, price, size, &c., &c., and many biographical 
and other references. Of course it is manifestly impossible for any work of the kind 
to be either complete, or in all instances correct, but we can with confidence say, after 
a careful reference to some score or two of names with whose works we are practically 
acquainted, that the volume before us contains fewer drawbacks than could reasonably 
be expected, and that it is a perfect marvel of exactitude and truthfulness. The 
wouder is how its compilers can have gathered together so vast a mass of valuable 
material and arranged it with scrupulous accuracy. The volume is one of the most 
valuable additions to bibliographical literature that has yet appeared, and it ought to 
be in every — and every private, library in the kingdom, and to be kept as a 
** book of reference” in every institution. 


: * Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer, London, 1 vol. folio, pages 417. A to O. 
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VIEW OF WIRKSWORTH. 


Mr. James W. Beeson, an eminent local photographic artist, has recently issued 
what we can in no other way describe than as a magnificent and faultlessly beautiful 
panoramic picture of the fine old town of Wirksworth, taken from the Gilkin. The 
town of Wirksworth—the head of the Wapentake of that name—is one of the oldest, 
tnost important, and certainly most interesting, of towns in the County of Derby, 
and it wasa happy thought of Mr. Beeson to preseut, in this picture, all its main 
picturesque features of situation, and to show how such a great mining centre is 
nestled among the hills whose mineral treasures have produced its wealth and im- 
portance. The picture is a rare achievement of manipulative and artistic skill, and 
reflects the highest possibie credit on its clever producer, It is 32 inches in length 
by 7 inches in depth, and is therefore of extraordinary size, as with its proper margin 
the picture is no less than 38 inches by 13 inches. Those who are practically ac- 
quainted with the photographic art will at once see the immense difficulties Mr. 
Beeson has had to contend with, and wili fully appreciate the skill and the patience 
which he has brought to bear upon it. It is taken upon four plates. ese, of 
course, required the same time of the day ; the same state of the weather; the same 
length of time in exposure ; the same development, intensification, and fixing ; and 
the same time in printing, and same skill in toning. When all this was done, the 
difficulty of fitting together, with the necessary exactitude in mounting, had to be 
overcome, and many other matters contended with before the picture could be said 
to be perfect. All these poitits Mr. Beeson has manfully mastered and overcome, 
and the result is, as we have said, one of tne cleverest and best pictures we have 
yet seen produced by any artist. 

We know not whether Mr. Reeson’s project has been a commercial success or not, 
but this we do know, that if its commercial success be equal to its artistic, or at all 
commensurate with its merits, he will have no cause to complain. We strongly and 
cordially recommend this picture to our readers, whether Derbyshire men or not. 
Everyone “ born and bred” in, or connected with, Wirksworth, and every Derbyshire 
collectrr, ought to secure a copy; that they may do so with the least possible trouble, 
we recommend them to write and order it direct from Mr. J. W. Beeson, Excelsior 
Schools, Wirksworth. 





DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, &c. 
lr any people in the three kingdoms have just reason and cause to find fault with Mr. 





Gladstone and the late Government for their precipitate d tion of Parliament, it 
is surely Mr. Mair, the Editor, and Messrs. Dean & Co., the publishers, of Debrett’s 
invaluable works! Just as the new edition of their truly admirable ‘‘ House of Com- 
mons,” for the year 1874, was ready for issue—lo and behold, the House of Commons 
was sent to the “ right about face,” and there did not exist a single M.P. in the three 
kingdoms! Thus all the labour, all the pains, and all the expense and trouble of pre- 
paring and revising the new edition was lost and irretrievably thrown away. The com- 
position of the new House is so totally different from the last, that we should doubt 
whether any of the old work would be available, and all requires entire re-arrange- 
ment and writing. Surely this is a grievance the late Government never contemplated 
causing !! and is a fit case for the much-vaunted “ compensation ” principle of the late 
Government. The publication of Debrett’s “‘ House of Commons” is thus postponed, 
but when it does appear, we hope it will have a ten-fold sale, so as in some d to 
compensate its proprietors for their disappointment and loss. They are such liberal 
and caterers for the public, that the ron owe them a deep debt of gratitude. 
We look for the issue of the ‘‘ House of Commons” with intense anxiety, and we 
strongly recommend onr friends to order it at once, so as to secure early copies. 
Debrett’s ‘‘ Peerage” and “ Baronetage” are, as usual faultless. Can we eay more? ‘ 
They are, without exception the best, most useful, and most —— and Te iable of 
any books of their class, and they ought to be in every private and public library ; in 
every news-room, and institution ; and in every club and place of business in the three 


kingdoms. 





A CLERGY DIRECTORY AND PARISH GUIDE.* 
Is decidedly the most compact, the best arranged, and most convenient for all pur- 
poses of any yet issued. Far more convenient and less cumbersome than the old 
** Clergy Lists,” the present volume claims, and is sure to receive, a very large share 
of public support. It contains a ‘‘ Clergy Directory,” a “ Parish Directory,” and a 
‘* List of Patrons,” besides “Calendars” and other information. We strongly re- 
commend it. 
* London : Thomas Bosworth, 198, High Holborn. 1 Vol., 8vo., pp. 562; 1874. 
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FLOWERS AND HERALDRY.* 


Tuis is a pretty, chatty, pleasant little book ; not at all scientific ; of no possible use 
to the genuine student of heraldry ; but, withal, an ingenious, a clever, and a read- 
able book, and one that may be read mgood omy Its author, Mr. Tyas, is known for 
the many nice little books he has produced, ite which the “ Lai of 
Flowers” is one of the most popular, and therefore his “Flowers and Heraldry,” 
being on a somewhat kindred subject, demands attention. It is seldom we have seen 
a more ingenious or a pleasanter production, and it is one that coaxes information, 
and makes the reader receive it whether he will or not. The illustrations, richly em- 
blazoned, are exquisitely beautiful. 


* Houlston and Wright, Paternoster Row. 1 Vol., 12mo., pp. 238. Illustrated. 





A DIAMOND IN THE ROUGH.* 


THis is a memoir of a Derbyshire man—one William Hickingbotham—* The 
drunkard, the fighter, the wrestler, the poe, the sabbath breaker, the dancer, the 
racer, the persecutor of the people of God’’—who became converted ; was a 

+9 ter” or Primitive Methodist, and died a saint ! and is now in this book held up 
to all believers as a pattern and an example! The course of his early life may be 
judged by the above quoted words of his biographer, John. Barfoot, who seems to 
consider that a game at football—“ running after wind blown up in a blether (bladder) 
tied up in leather”—or jumping in a sack, was a great and grievous sin, while 
peep og | the laws by poaching was no sin at all !—His only feeling, evidently, being 
that he feels ‘‘a very deep regret that so many men expose themselves to danger by 
breaking the said laws, since it must be obvious how exceedingly slight, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, can be the advantage of such a course.” It is 
manifestly impossible to follow out the narrative of this biography in all its raciness 
—it is a story to be read, if at all, in its entirety. The transition from blac 
to saint seems too wonderful to be told in any language but that of a minister of the 
denomination to which he belonged, and by whom he has been beatified. The head- 
ings of the chapters, —— the idea of the title, ‘‘ A Diamond in the Rough,” 
are very ingenious. Here they are, “The Diamond in its Natural State; or, a 
Wasted Youth and Early Life;” ‘‘The Diamond Discovered and somewhat 
Polished ; or, a Great Moral Transformation ;” ‘‘ The Diamond Tested ; or, the 
Work of Grace Tested and found Genuine ;” ‘The Diamond acquiring greater bril- 
liancy ; or, the higher Christian Life t and found ;” “ The Diamond adorning 
Daily Life ; or, Servant and Master ;” “The Diamond Flashing by the means of 
Grace ; or uncommon attention to ordinary Christian Duties;” ‘‘The Diamond 
Flashing from the Pulpit; or the earnest and successful Lay Evangelist ;” ‘‘ Way- 
side Flashes from the Diam ond ; or, sbort and sharp Sermons by the way ;” “ Dia- 
mond Flashes in the Dark Room ; or, Visits of M to the Sick and Dying ;” ‘‘ The 
Diamond taken to adorn the Diadem of Jesus ; or, Christian Hero’s departure to 
Heaven ;” ‘‘ Last Flashings from thesDiamond ; or, a description of appearance and 
character.” 

* A Diamond in the Rough; or, Christian Heroism in Humble Life (Life of William 
Hickingbotham, of Belper, Derbyshire). By Rev. JoHN Barroot. London: James 
Clarke and Co., 13, Fleet Street; 1874. 1 vol., 12mo., pp. 146. 








DODD'S PEERAGE, &c.* 


It is impossible to speak too highly of ‘‘ Dodd’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage,” 
which has now attained the twenty-fourth year of its issue, —_ it ey - ante 
pleasure to call special attention to it at this season, when every one is on the qui vive 
to know “ Who's who!” in those very ranks of life to which this admirable work is 
devoted. The present year’s edition is as scrupulously accurate as the most untiring 
attention, and the most exemplary industry can make it, and it is therefore just the 
book of all books to add to the lib: , the club, the news-room, the coffee-room, and 
the counting-house, in every part of the world. Of course since its issue the change of 
Government has produced its natural changes, but these do not in the least affect the 
admirable biographical notices, nor any of the other information which is so well given 
in Dodd. It is an admirable work, and one we can with the fullest and most un- 
bounded confidence recommend to our readers. Indeed no place can be complete in 
its business arrangements, or its conveniences for reference, without it. 


* London: Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
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Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


CORNISH OBSERVANCES WITH REGARD TO THE SUN. 
BY W. BOTTERELL, 


ONLY afew years ago elderly farmers of the ‘Land's End district commenced the break- 
ing of grass land with a sort of religious solemnity, to bring it into its three years’ 
course of tillage. On entering the field, the cattle, attached to the plough, were 
turned towards the west ; and the ploughman seying, “In the name of God let’s be- 
gin,” proceeded with the course of the sun to “ b nd”’ by turning a few yards 
of in that direction ; afterwards the field might be ploughed towards any point 
that was convenient. 

The same rite was observed by some on beginning to plough an arable field ; and 
when they commenced to sow, a few handfuls of grain were cast round—with the 
same formality—from east to west, for luck. Following the sun's course in several 
other kinds of work was also regarded as a means of ensuring success. 

Dairy-women always place their any of milk so that they shall be skimmed, in 
turn, going with the sun, or from left to right. The scalded or clouted cream, for 
making butter, being placed in a shallow tub, is stirred round with the hand, or a 
wooden peel, in the direction of the sun’s course ; if turned in a reverse manner, 
butter cannot be properly made—so it is believed. Young le dance round the 
Midsummer's bonfire in the same order ; if any of them fake the wrong course it is 
believed, or at least said, they will die unmarried. When the bonfire has burned 
sufficiently low, old and young leap through the flames towards the place of the set- 
ting sun. 

In the spring, people visit a “‘ Pellar ” (conjuror ?) as soon as there is ‘‘ twelve hours’ 
sun,” to have “their protection renewed,” that is, to be provided with charms; and 
the wise man’s good offices to ward off, for the ene 1, all evil influences of 
beings who work in darkness. The reason assigned for observing this icular time 


is, that ‘‘ when the sun is come back the Pellar has more power to é (do good.)” 


In curing diseases charms are worked yoyo the sun to backen the complaint. 
Ricketty children bathed in a holy well on the three Wednesdays in May, are dipped 
thrice and taken round the spring as often against the sun’s course. For the cure of 
boils or eruptions, the afflicted crawl nine times, from east to west, under a bramble 
rooted at both ends. Many other examples might be given of practices regarding the 
sun, but they are much to the same effect. 

One may notice a remarkable belief, however, that if a person, by false swearing, 
compasses the life of another, the sun is thereafter invisible to the perjured one. This 
idea is so well known, that to hint at a person’s inability to behold the sun, is re- 
garded as a great insult. 

An observance with regard to the moon, which should have been noticed in a former 
_paper (p. 160), may be here mentioned. Most folks are acquainted with a practice 
called “‘ washing in a dry dish,” for the cure of warts and other ailments. To get rid 
of warts on the handy they are shown the moon nine times, on three successive nights 
before full moon ; three times on the full, at intervals of three quarters of an hour ; 
and thrice afterwards, on three following nights. On each occasion the patient, or 
rather the supplicant, looks from the moon to his hands, and from his hands to the 
moon—whilst rubbing them together as if washing them—and holds them towards the 
moon nine times, saying :— 

‘* T wash my hands in this thy dish, 
O, Man in the Moon, do grant my wish, 
And come take away this.” 
For the cure of various other ailments this charm is worked in much the same way. 
The above-mentioned remnants of Zabaism are suggestive of Phoenician tin-traders’ 
connection with old Bellerion. 





LEGEND OF THE WITCH OF KERROW. 


AxsovT seventy years ago Sir Rose Price often started a hare near Kerrow, in Zennor. 
His dogs would run it into the village, where it would always escape by entering a 
‘bolt ” (drain) that ran from a pool up under a house, not far from the pool. At last, 
one day, the hunters loaded their guns to hinder it escaping by that strange way. 
Having started the hare it took et ee eS ee shot at it, 
but didn’t kill it, for it went up town and entered the bolt as . Sir Rose lifted 
the latch and, followed by some others, entered the dwelling to ask leave to open the 
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bolt, when lo! there, sitting on the hearthstone, they beheld an old woman of the 
house, much bleeding about her head and face, with her hair all hanging down. Be- 
side her, on the chimney-stool, sat a monstrous big black cat, with his back up and 
eyes like coals of fire, showing his teeth as if ready to spring at the intruders, who 
turned tail and went away, without speaking a word, when they saw how they had 
shot a witch. And not one of these hunters ever prospered after! At least so runs 
the legend. 


Penzance. W. Borrergit, 


MEMOIRS OF SIR J. EARDLEY WILMOT. 


INSCRIPTION on fly-leaf of a copy of “ Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Sir J. E- 
Wilmot, Kot.,” &c. (London : Cadell, 1802), in the Library of Uuiv. Coll. Oxford. 


To THE MASTER AND FELLOWS 
OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
THESE MEMOIRS AND OPINIONS 
Or Sir Jonny EarRDLEY WILMOT 
ARE PRESENTED 
, By Joun WILMOT, 
FORMERLY A MEMBER OF THIS COLLEGE, 
In TESTIMONY 
OF HIS SINCERE REGARD & GRATITUDE 
To a SOCIETY 
EMINENT FOR A SUCCESSION OF MEN, 
WHO HAVE BEEN RAISED BY PROVIDENCE 
To ADORN & BENEFIT THEIR COUNTRY 
BY THEIR PUBLICK & PRIVATE VIRTUES 
IN THIS PRESENT* AGE ; 
To WHOM HE ADDS 
THIS TRIBUTE OF AFFECTIONATE REMEMBRANCE. 








505 Geo. III. 





THE ORIGIN, USE, AND SIGNIFICATION, OF THE CROSS IN THE BYZAN- 
THIAN AND GREEK CHURCH OF RUSSIA. 


TuHE allegorical meaning of the crosses worn by Russian bishops is, that they bear the 

cross in remembrance of Jesus Christ having borne His cross on His shoulders ; and 

also to express their devotion and sincere belief for the ‘‘ only true and orthodox 

a which must always be the distinguishing feeling of the servants of the 
urch, 

The custom of wearing crosses (as all Russians orthodox do, under the shirt, imme- 
diately on the breast, and ‘‘ nearest to the heart’) is one of the most ancient customs 
of the Christian world (so say at least our church books). During the persecutions of 
the Christians by the heathen, the Christians wore the sign of the cross secretly 
hidden beneath their clothes. When the sovereigns of the East became Christians, 
they wore on their crowns the sign of the cross. (Joh. Uhrysust. Sermon on the 110th 
Psalm). After the general adoption of Christianity, crosses were painted and sculp- 
tured on walls, tables, bedsteads, and arms (see do. 139, the Sermon on. the Elevation 
of the Cross). Naturally, afterwards, the pastors of the Christian Churches adopted 
this sign, and continued to wear it openly in the Eastern and Western Catholic 
Church, to this day. 

In Russia, the custom of giving ornamented and jewelled crosses to Mitred Abbots 
{Archimandrits), was intruduced by the Empress Elizabeth Petrowna in 1742, and 
Paul J., in 1797, allowed the clergy in general, meaning the married priests as well as 
mitred abbots and abbots (Tgoumenij), to wear crosses. (See A. Ladinski Ecclesiasti- 
cal Archeology, ed. 1873, p. 124.) 

That the worship of crosses is very ancient is attested by various heathen historians 
of the IIIrd and IVth century (A D.), who derided the Christians for worshipping the 
cross (Tert. apol. c. 16) ; on the walls of ancient catacombs are numerous crosses. 

Cyrillus, of Alexandria, says that the Christians burnt incense before the figure of 
the cross and kissed it (Cyrill. of Alexandr. against Julian, Book V.) Naturally they 
did not worship the sign itself, but the réa/ cross and martyrdom of our Lord Jesus. 





* From 1765 to 1810. 
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MUTILATION OF THE me ST. WERBURGH’S CHURCH, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ RELIQUARY.” 


§1r,—Glover, in his History of Derby, describes this screen in the following words, 
**TIn the chancel is a much admired altar-piece, consisting of the armsof Queen Anne, 
and other ornaments ; under which are the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and Ten Com- 
maudments, all in gilt and painted plaster work, date 1708.” This altar-piece filled 
the east end of the chancel, the centre being in the form of a diptych, on which were 
written in gold letters the Tables of the Law. In the centre of these, at the top, was 
me an — book, bearing the words (in text) “‘ The Law was given by Moses, but 

race and Truth came by Jesus Christ.” Over these was an entablature, supported 
by Corinthian pilasters, surmounted by the Royal Arms ; this part of the design was 
completed by curved panels filling the angles on each side ; on these were written the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, in the same style as the two tables. From each of these 
rose a representation of a lighted ae and the tablets and their surroundings were 
painted to imitate two kinds of marble—the framework Sienite, and the tablets a 
greenish grey. The arms of Queen Anne, which were well executed and boldly de- 
signed, were painted in correct heraldic colours. On either side this, but higher up, 
were well designed oval cartouches, decorated with cherubs’ heads and festoons of 
flowers and fruit, bearing the words ‘‘ Fear God, Honour the King ;” and in the re- 
maining space were the date 1708, and the letters A. R., arranged in the following 
order—17 A R 08. These letters and the date, together with the two shields and 
the open book, have been entirely and needlessly destroyed, and the colouring of the 
remainder so altered as to have destroyed its original character, and taken away its 
historical value. This absurd change in colouring has been made so that it may 
harmonize with the so-called ‘‘ Restoration” which has lately been going on, and 
which has consisted for the most part in painting over some fine old oak, and graining 
it to make it look new; and also introducing a style of decoration never contem- 

lated or imagined by the builders of the church—a style quite out of place ina 

hristian place of worship, and giving it more the character of a heathen temple than 
anything else. This alteration is to be regretted, b besides being 'y, 
it has destroyed a connecting link with the past, and broken the chain of pleasant 
associations in which so many of us who have been joint worshippers with numbers now 
no longer here, participate. It is well to record the fact that so interesting an his- 
torical relic has been heedlessly defaced and destroyed, so as to put the public, in this 
age of “ restoration” of churches, on their guard — other relics of the past being 
carelessly and thoughtlessly removed ; and to see that whatever is done in the way of 
ornamentation shall be of such a character as not +o interfere with true devotion. e 
** House of Prayer” should be plain, simple, and unobtrusive in its adornments, not 
taking the place of the Picture Gallery, the Museum, or the Concert Hall. In con- 
clusion, I quote the words of a well-known writer on ornamental art, ‘‘ The puttin 
forth a volume of ancient literature as a new thing would be regarded as a folly, an 
the right of an individual to present such under this character would be questioned ; 
and if afew sentences or paragraphs were altered, this would not greatly lessen the 
wrong. Yet so it is with both ornament and architecture, which are so nearly associ- 
ated, that in these remarks they cannot be separated : we reproduce heathen temples 
without number, modifying them to an extent sufficient to render the performance of 
worship in them ooulite or to fit them for the purpose of their erection, and no 
more: or we repeat an old Christian edifice no better suited to the requirements of 
our day ;—“‘ The nave and aisles of a Gothic church become absurd when filled with 
pews for Protestant worship, where all are required to see and hear. The columns of 
the nave which impede sight and sound, the aisle for processions which no longer 
exist, rood screens and deep chancels for the concealment of mysteries now no longer 
such, are all so many useless reproductions which must be thrown aside,” and the 
decorations are no more appropriate.” 





GEORGE BAILEY. 
Oriel Terrace, Derby. 


BRETNOR.—A DERBYSHIRE NAME. 
TuE following derivation of this name is taken from Nare’s “‘ Glossary ” :— 
‘‘BreTwor. A celebrated conjuror, or pretender to soothsaying. He is named, 
with some others of the same fraternity, in the following passage :— 
‘ Ay, they do now name Bretnor, as before 
They *d of Gresham, and of Dr. Forman, 
Franklin, and Fishe, and Savory.’ ” ° 
(Ben Jonson’s The Devil’s an Ass, Act 1, Scene 2. 
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SOMERSALL FAMILY. 


In the “‘ Retiquary” for October, 1873, R. H. C. F. asks for information 
this family. An ae 22 Sept., 4 Edward VI., finds that Godfrey Some: 
died on the Eve of St. Andrew the Apostle, 38 Henry VIII., leaving Francis Derby, 
son of Mary, one of the daughters of the said Godfrey, and Ursula, the wife of Wil- 
in ee the other hter of the said Godfrey, co-heirs of the said » Viz. 
Derby, wt. 8, and Ursula Syston (late Somershall), et. 30. Another nq i- 

sition, 19 July, 9 Elizabeth, finds as before, only that Francis Derby was then ext. 18, 
and Ursula Syston, 45. I extract the ror ra from a Pedigree of Derby and Eyton, 
of Gaddesby, given in Nichols’ Leicestershire, III., 968 — 

William Derby, of Gaddesby,= 

died 1496 (4 Pars. Original II. 

Car. I. Rot. 68.) 





| 
Everard Derby, of Gaddesby,= dau. and co-heir of Godfrey Somersall, 
died 1526. and Agnes, dau. and co-heir of John Malory, 
of Walton (disinheritéd). 


Ewicard by oe? of= Rebecca tvbeus Derby,= Anne, dau. of Thomas 
Walton-on-the- Wolds, died 1569. « ae | Digby, of Olney, co. 
4 u 





died 1519. cks., Knt. 





| 

Elizabeth, dau. and heiress,» Edward Eyton. 
wt. 30, 3 Eliz. | 

Vv 


And in a Pedigree of Malory, of Walton-on-the-Wolds, given in Nichols’ III., 501- 
oceurs the following :— 


Joha Malory, slain at Tournay,=............... dau. of William Ashby, 
1512. of Quenby. 





| || 
Agnes, inherited the Manor=Geoffrey Somersall, of Somersall Hall, Four younger 
of Walton. | co. Derby ; = oo baron in right daughters. 
° wife. 





| | 
William Syston, of Walton,=Ursula, dau. andheir; Mary, wife of ......... Darby, 
1563, died 1590. Heldcourts| had the manor, and ezheredata (the tradition of a 
baron in right of his wife. y died 1595. very old man). 


For issue of this marriage, see the “ RELIQUARY”’ 
for October, 1871. 


The Inquisitions mentioned above, clearly prove that Francis, the eldest son of 
Mary, ter of Godfrey Somersall, was not born before 1543, and censequentl: 
that that could not be the wife of the Everard Derby who died in 1526. In 1609, 
Henry, son of Lebbeus Derby, held lands in capite in Walton-on-the-Wolds (Nichols 
IIL, 498). Godfrey denennll is wrongly called Geoffrey in the Pedigree of Malory. 

W. G. Dimock FLETcHER. 





JOSEPH MILLINGTON, A CENTENARIAN. 

“* Last week died in the Hospital of Etwall, in this county, Joseph Millington, ali 
Boam. He had been in the Hospital near fifty years, pod said he remembered the 
reign of King William. From the accouut he gave of himself, he appeared to be about 
ae one accounts of the oldest people in the parish, it is believed he was 
not qui ‘ 

The above ap in Harrison’s ‘‘ Derby and Nottingham Journal,’’ for Decem- 
= 18 amy an any one give any further particulars respecting Joseph Millington, 


Winster Hall. L. JEwirr. 
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Roman Sepulchral Stone, 144 

-— Wall, 1 
Romney, Old, Will of T. Godfrey, 60 
Ropers, 75 
Royston Winter Recreations, 182 
Rudstone Church, 1 
; Monolith, Observations on, 1 
to 


Runes, 142 

Runic Crosses, 81 to 84, 137 to 142 

Russia, Historical Notes on Primitive In- 
habitants of, 197 to 202 

in Pre-historic Times—I. The 

Scyths, 193 to 202 

The Cross in the Byzanthian and 

Greek Churches of, 254 

















. Bells, 207 
Saints, All, 37, 162, 164, 166, 227, 229 
Sanitarian, 57 


Scilly , Church Bells, 207, 208 
Scriveners, 75 
Sennen, Church Bells, 208 
ians, The ; History of, 193 to 202 
— The ; Russia in Pre - historic 
imes, 198 to 202 
Seals, Der ire, 126 
Sea Side, Hours at, 117 
Serpent Worship, 137 to 142 


} Library, 53 

Sheffield, Bell Foundry, 230 

, Cutlers’ Feast, 248 

, Cutlers’ Hall, 247 

————, Past and Present, 247, 248 

Shillibeers, 74 

Shoemakers, 75, 182 

Silver Vase, Scythic, 193 to 202 

Smpson, Justin, Extracts from Parish 

isters of St. Michael’s, Stamford, 

41 to 46, 74 to 78, 231 to 234 

Sir Jasper, 125 

Skinners, 75 

















Angel, 51 Telegraph, 49 
nge e , 
and Duck, 47 Thora 1 ; 2 

oon, 42 Angels, 51 
Hare and Hounds,47 Crowns, 50 
Saracen’s , 48 |——— Loggerheads, 
Scarsdale’s Arms, 
Seven Stars, 4 —— Nuns, 51 
Shoulder of Mutton, | Swans, 50 

Tuns, 51 





Silent Woman, 48 Tiger, 51 
Sir John Falstaff, 47/Town Arms, 51 
— Francis Burdett,/Traveller’s Rest, 51 
46 Turk, 51 
— Henry Wilmot’s|/Unicorn, 52 
Arms, 49 Victoria, 71 
— John Barleycorn,|Vine, 71 
48 Virgin, 71 
— Robert Peel, 49 |[Waggonand Horses, 
— Walter Scott, 49} 72 
Six Bells, 48 Waterloo, 72 
Spa, 47 Wellington, 72 
Stag and Pheasant,|/Wheatsheaf, 72 
47 Wheel, 72 
Thorn, 47 |White Bear, 72 
Star and Garter, # —— Hart, 72 


Horse, 72 
Station, 49 Lion, 78 
St. aoe, € ™ Swan, 73 
— Crispin, 4 ilmot Arms, 72 
— George and the/Windmill, 72 
Dragon, 48 Woodman’s Stroke, 
Stockbrook, 47 72 
Stork, 49 Yoke, 73 
Swan with twolYork, 73 
N 48 Duke of, 73 
Tailors’ Arms, 49 {Yorkshire Ale, 73 
Talbot, 49 Yorkshire Stingo, 73 
Tap, 50 


Slattiers, 75 

Suir, C. Roacu, Works by, 53 

Sure, Husert, Camp Life with English 
ng in Norway, 123 

Smiths, 75 

Somersall Herbert, Church Registers, 79 
80,9126 

—_—_—_——__,, Church, 79, 126, 163, 
186 

> ——_—_—_—, Church Bells, 163 

, Family, 126, 256 

» Font, 79 

, Stubbing Family, 186 

Spicules of Sponge, 117 

SPItsBuRY, Rev. B. W., Memoranda 
relating to Findern, 61 

St. Agnes, 208 

Sponge Spicules, 117 

— Albans, Inventory of the Abbey 
Church, &c., 21 to 27 

—_——, Survey of Monastic Buildings, 
21-to 27 

— Andrew, 225, 229 

— Anthony, 129 

— Austell, Church Bells, 11 

— Botolph, 129, 136, 209 to 212 

— Burian, Church Bells, 91, 96 

— Chad, 166 

— Clement, 182 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


— Edward the Confessor, 145 
— Endock, Church Bells, 10 
— Erth, Church Bells, 93, 95 


— Hilary, Church Bells, 94, 95 

— Ives, Church Bells, 96 

— James, 47 

— John, 91, 103, 108, 161, 226, 228, 230 

— Just, Church Bells, 89, 90, 91, 95, 96 
, Admiral Vernon, 95 

— Leonard, 38, 39, 186 

— Levan, Church Bells, 96 


107. 204, "295, 228 
Mount, Church Bells, 90, 204 
— Minver, Church Bells, 10 
— Oswald, 40 
— Patrick, 141 
— Paul, 205 
, Church Bells, 205 

— Peter, 33, 163, 165, 230 
— Thomas, 38 
— Thomas & Becket, 108 
— Werburgh, 
Stamford, St. Michael’s Parish Registers, 

41 to 46, 74 to 78, 231 to 234 
——_, 8t. George's, 41 
—— —., All Saints, 42 
——_——., Families, 41 to 46, 74 to 78, 

231 to 234 
— ——, Trade on ag 74 to 76 
——_——, Bell Foundry, 232 to 234 
Star and Garter, 47 

se, 
— Fish, 117 
Stalls, Carved, 129 to 186, 209 to 212 
Sterndale, Kings, Church Bells, 229 
Stevens, Textile Pictures,179 «+ 
Stifford, more about, 125 
“— upon Trent, Goss’s Porcelain Works, 
12 


—— , Harvey, Adams, & Co., 


—_— 


175 
Stonehenge, 115 
Strachans, Memorials of the, 59 
Stubbing Family, 186 
Survey of St. Albans, 21 to 27 
Syson, Ep. J., Family of Kelynge, 189 
Family, 189 


2. 


Taddington, Church Bells, 227 
Tailors, 75, 182 

Talbot, 49 

Tanners, 75 

Taylor, Dr., and Dr. Johnson, 97 
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Taylor, J. E., Half Hours at the Sea 
ide, 117 
Terra Cotta, Matthews’, 113 
——, Watcombe, 114 
aw, Church Bells, 89 


of Cologne. 
Tebbone Weil o7 _— 


Tideswell, pombe of, 64 
——_——, Church Bells, 108, 104 
———,, Foljambe Monuments, 237 to 


242 
——_——_, Lyttons of, 145, 146 
TIMPERLEY, CHARLES, Memoir of, 143 
Tinkers, 75 
Towednack, Church Bells, 208 
Trades, Curious Regulations, 75, 76 
Trajan’s Column, 195 to 202 
Trent Bridges, 58 
TROLLOPE, VENERABLE ARCHDEACON, 
Church of St. Botolph, Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, and its Carved Stalls, 129 to 136, 
209 to 212, 248 to 246 
Truro, Monumental Inscriptions, 187 
Tunicles, 21 to 27 
Turton, Wills, 221 to 224 
Tyas, Rev. Rosert, 
eraldry, 262 
Tyssen, J. R. DANIELL, Hope Bells, 38 


Flowers and 


U. 
Upholsterers, 75 


Vv. 


Vase, Gold, Scythic, 193 to 202 

, Ancient British, 55 
, Silver, Scythic, 193 to 202 
Velocipede, Early Notice of, 101 
Vernon, Admiral, 95 
Vestments, 21 to 97 
a, 75 
Virgin Mary, 71 
Veunbulnsi, Early English, 58 


> 
w. 


Watcort, Rev. Mackenziz, Inventory 
of the Abbey Church of St. Albans, 21 
to 2 


Walecby, Monumental Inscriptions, 187 
Walkers, 75 
Walton le dale, Woodcock Family, 146 
Ward, Marcus, Illuminated Printing, 178 
Warrant of Henry VII. for Altar Cloths, 
Copes, &c., 145 
Watcombe, Terra Cotta, 114 
Wath, Bell Foundry, 109 
Weavers, 75 
WEstT, EpWarp, Records of 1872, 57 
, Quantoxhead, Briefs, 100 
West ‘Hallam, J. B, Potter, 17 
, Flanisteed, 149 to 159 
Matthews’ Terra 





Weston- -super- Mare, 
Cotta, 2 
Wigan, ‘Bell Foundry, 108 
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Wixrnson, T.T., Reminiscences of John 
Harland, 28 to PM 4 

i mds. 

&c., 56 ; cies 


, Manchester Wills and 
Inventories, 221 to 224 

Will of Adam Birom, 223 

Alice Byron, 221 

Anne Becke, 224 

—— Edward Janny, 222 

Heury Byrom, 223 

——— Matthew Beeke, 221 

—— Robert Ardern, 221 

—— Robert Beeke, 223 

—— Robert Ravald, 224 

—— Sir Henry Turton, 221 

—— Sir Robert Bryddock, 223 

Thomas Godfrey, 60 

Thomas Greene, 223 

Thomas Pendleton, 221 

——— William Kenyon, 224 

William Trafford, 222 

Willey Country, 115 

Wilmot, Sir Eardley, 254 

Wilne, Church Bells, 166 

Wirksworth from the Gilkin, 251 
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Witch of Kerrow, 253 

Wolstanton, Earthenware Grave Stones, 
192 

Wolverhampton, Grave Stone at, 128 

Woodcock, Goasslogy, of, 146 to 148 


——_, 148 
Worcester, Cathode Bells, 243, 244 
Wormhill, Church Bells, 104 
Worship, Forms of Ancient, 2 
Woven Pictures, 179 


¥. 


Yeaveley, Family of Calvert, 84 
York, Bell Foundry, 103, 104 
Yorkshire, Herald's Visitation, 56 
Youlgrave, Church Bells, 164, 165 
, Parish Registers, 164 
Yvain, Sir, "Legend of, 212 








Z. 
Zennor, Church Bells, 90 
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A. 


Abbott, 167 
Abergavenny, 167 


185 

Adams, 101, 125 

170, 178, 176, 250 
Adamson, 221, 233 
Addison, 173 
Adlard, 119 
Adry, 219 
Adulph, 129 
Afford, 20 
Airy, 157 
Alard, 218 
Alderman, 43 
Alexandre, 175 
Allanson, 28 
Allen, 114, 175 


elay, 125 
Annesley, 170,172, 
216, 217 
Anthony, 43 
Archer, 4, 165 


Ayllewene, 60 
Aylock, 46 


B. 
Babington, 70 
Badclok, 60 
Badlesmere, 136 





Bail 
i 155, 156, ” 183, 
, 255 


mw Bn. 42, 46 
Baker, 84, 165, 185, 
219 


Baldey, 64 
Balguy, 33, 35, 36, 
44,45 


Ball, 127, 188, 231 
Baragwanath, 208 
Barber, 111 
Bardall, 23 


Barrow, 153 
aa, 42, 46, 78, 
9 


Basset, 42, 76, 78, 
190 


Bate, 63, 234 
Bateman, 38,53,54, 
55, 85, 
Bates, 57, 151, 177 
Bathew, 61 
Batmanson, 78 
Bayley, 206, 208 
Beadle, 186 
Beard, 29 
Beare, 182 
Beaumont, 52 
Becke, 136, 221,223 


224 
Bedford, 13, 187 


Bennet, 96, 185 
Benson, 244 
Bentley, 119 
Berham, 214 
Berket, 221 
Berresford, 70, 80 
Berry, 60, 282 
Bertram, 47, 240, 


242 
Bevell, 74 


Bevercotes, 42, 46 
Beyle, 42 
Bexwicke, 221 
Bickham, 235 
Bilbie, 93, 111 
Billing, 218 

Birch, 118, 221, 223 
Birket, 125 


ack, 119 
Bland, 243 to 246 
Blezard, 


Bliss, 157 

Blyth, 42, 119, 234 

Boam, 258 

Boase, 205, 250 

ss , 84, 35, 
6 


Bodenner, 92 


Bogg. 219 
Bogouschefsky, 
145, 193 
Boner, 103 
Boney, 208 
Bonnet, 189 
Boot, 183 
Boreman, 74, 220 
Borlase, 53 


Botlesham, 214 
Botolph, 129 
Botterbell, 160, 182 
Botterell, 253, 254 
Botton, 182, 183 
Boughton, 125 
Boulter, 28 
Boulton, 78 
— 44, 112, 


Bower, 84, 104 
Bowman, 164 
Bowyer, 101 
Boyle, 149, 152 
Bradley, 157, 185 
Bradmere, 214 
Brads, 98 
Bradshaw, 221 
Bradstone, 67, 240 
Bradstore, 242 
Bragg, 174, 175 


Brand, 220 
ray, 
Brent, 57 
Bretnor, 255 
Breton, 65, 67 
Brewer, 184 
Brewsters, 15, 30, 
158 


Bridgewater, 203 
Briggs, e 126, 231 


Brittlebank, 121 to 
123 


Brock, 114 
Brougham, 84 
Brouncker, 155 
Browett, 43, 46 
Brown, 43, 44, 57, 
74, 7, 98, 115, 231 
Browning, 238 
Brownton, 127 


Brushfield, 191 
Bryan, 22, 25 
Bryant, 5, 22 
Bryddock, 223 
Buckham, 235 
Buckston, 33 
Buekwell, 62, 225 
Bulguy, 35 
Bullock, 44 
Bunting, 84 

B 93 


Butler, 190, 932 
Buxton, 108 
Byron, 221 


C. 


Caldercott, 78 

Calvert, 8 

Camocke, 44, 45, 
78, 231, 232 
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Campynett, 41, 42, 
43, 45. 74, 78 
Cannon, 154 


Cave, 22, 23, 25, 
125 

Cavendish, 22, 23, 
49 


Cecil, 11 
Cesar, 139, 140 
, Chadwick, 224 
Chambers, 63, 126, 
27 


? 
Chevallier, 125 
Chexham, 214 
Cholmeley, 74 
Chus, 139 
Chyld, 78 
Clapham, 46 
Clarell, 67,240, 241, 

242 
Clarke, 38, 43, 192, 
* 932, 252 


Clegg, 102 

Clifford, 77, 242 

Clowes, 176 

Coates, 

Cobbe, 75 

Cockayne, 249, 250 

Cofrer, 70 

Cole, 48, 44, 45, 231 
284 


1, 238 


Conyers, 44 
Cook, 87, 61, 72, 
158 


t, 78 
Corneforde, 75 


Coward, 116 
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Crophull, 52 

Cropper, 223 

Crosthwait, 149 

Croston, 28 

Croyland, 77 

Cruikshank, 119, 
125 


Cudworth, 152 

Cumberland, 61 

Cumming, 81, 137, 
2 


14 
Curnow, 206, 208 
Currer, 56 
Cust, 250 


D. 


Daire, 139 
Dalby, 44, 232, 234 
Dale, 41, 102 
Dallymore 233 
Wangerfield, 190 
Danielle, 119 
Dannald, 44, 231 
Darcy, 219 
Darwent, 35, 36 

in, 183 


Derby, 256 
Derham, 149, 214 
Dering, 64 
Derwentwater, 116 


Dobson, 40, 229 
Dodds, 2, 81, 187, 
Dodit 188 
odington, 
Seales 202 
Donne, 214 
Dore, 125 
Dorman, 78 
Dowker, 109 
Doxey, 97 
Drake, 1 
Drewry, 51 
Duckworth, 186 
Dudleye, 22 


Dugilale, 170 
8, 
Dunham, 66, 70 
Dunkin, 8, 60, 89, 
- 167, 203, 213 
unrygge, 23 
Dunstxnville, 76 
Duval, 184 


E. 


Ease, 46 

Eccarsall, 223, 239 

Edgecombe, 18 

Edmonds, 109, 205, 
242 


Ednesoure, 62 
Edwards, 204 
Edwin, 130 
Egelric, 8 
Evinton, 

Eldred, 219, 220 
Ellacombe, 9, 11, 


Empson, 100 
Belartne, 77 
Engue, 46 
Ephorus, 201 
Erpe, 61 
Esmeralda, 124 
Ethelmond, 129, 
130 


Evely, 78 

Evered, 236 
Everley, 46 
Exeter, 45 
Eyre, 70, 105, 106, 


Eyton, 256 


F. 


Faed, 125 
Falber, 46 
Falconer, 227 
ae 
althorpe, 
Farjeor 1 183 
Farnell, 227 
Faulkner, 232 
Feutlerropp, 75 
‘autlerropp, 75, 
76, 77, ay 
Fearne, 70 
Fenton, 45, 46, 74, 
76, 78 


Ferland, 90 
re 1 ¥ 
e' l 
Findern, 74 
Finney, 71 


Fishe, 255 

Fisher, 183 

Fitzherbert, 70,79, 
(0, 239 


Fitzwilliam, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 240, 241° 


Flamsteed, 149 tu 
159 


Flemming, 136 
Fletcher, 62, 63, 74, 


Foxley, 41, 74 
Foxton, 42 
Frankes, 190 
Franklin, 255 
Freland, 80 
Freman,%6 
French, 217 
Freshwater, 46, 78 
Fretchville, 70,289 
Friend, 230 
Frith, 64, 108 
Furness, 46 
Furnival, 237, 239 


G. 


Ganne, 77 
Garnett, 29, 31 
Garway, 217 
Gattier, 198 
Gatty, 184, 247 
Gaunt, 150, 151 


Giles, 149 

Gill, 125 

Gillett, 243 to 246 

Gillott, 74 

Gladstone, 251 

Glasson, 208 

Glenton, 171 

Glover, 60, 61, 65, 
68, 94, 206, 255 


Glyde, 58 
Goddard, 115, 189 
Godfrey, 60 
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Godolphin, 18 
Goldham, 215 
oodall, 80 


Greaves, 98 

Green, 74, 119, 198, 
221, 223, 238, 250 

Greenhough, 70 

Greenlaw, 214 

Greenwood, 63, 70, 
127 


Gregory, 159 

Grenside, 9 

Gresham, 41, 42, 
255 


Grice, 151 
Grinsell, 112 
Groome, 44 
Grove, 215, 216 
Gryffyn, 46 
Guigras, 188 
uigrus, 
Gung’l, 186 
Gustave, 
Gwatkin, 206 
Gwillim, 49 


H. 
Hacche, 218 


Hals, 54 
Halton, 152 
Hambly, 187 
Hammond, 183, 186 
Hamond, 126 
Hanson, 46, 110 
Hardwick, 171, 
180, 181 
Hardy, 125, 284 
Hare, 61 
Harland, 28 to 82, 


46, 65, 
Harvey,94,171,176, 

182, 219 
Hartwell, 40 


Haslam, 36 
Hasted,214,216,217 
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Lweme a 18 
— ley, 33, 34, 


Hatton, 185. 186 
Hawkesworth, 33, 


34, 35 
Hawkins, 23, 77 
Hayle, 203 
Heart, 214 
Heath, 192, 214 
Heathcote, 63, 127 
Hedderly, 33 to 39, 

103 to 110, 162, 


164 
Hedgland, 205 
Helsby, 148 
Henryson, 214 
Henson, 148, 144 
Herodotus, 198 to 
202 


Heron, 134 
Hervey, 170, 217, 
220 


Hey, 230 
Heylin, 151 
Hickens, 95, 96 
Hickingbotham, 
252 
Hiet, 62 
Higgins, 2 
Hil, 36, 70, 80, 
Hilton, 23, 109 
Hingle, 78 
Hite, 235 
Hoare, 53, 55 


110 


Holland, 109, 111, 
222, 223, 224 

Holles, 136 

Holmes, 84 

Hook, 155 

Hooke, 191 


Houlbrouk, 161 
Houlston, 252 
Howard, 41, 216 
Howrobyn, 225 
Hulme, 222 
Hulse, 96 
Humphrey, 229 
Hunt, 28, 223, 224 
Hunter, 102, 126, 
127 
Hurd, 183 
Husseburne, 62 


Husy, 46 

Hutchens, 90, 92 

Hutton, 149, 150, 
1 


Hyckham, 43 
Hyde, 46, 97 


I. 

Ince, 102 

Ingoldsthorpe, 67, 
242 


Ingram, 241 


Ireland, 80, 222, 
238 


J. 
Jackson, 76, 80,187 


Jenkins, 203 
Jerusalem, 70 
Jewell, 187 
Jewitt, 17, 33, 47, 


Johnson, 23, 41, 
46, 49, 74, 97, 
9, 234, 
Juner, 61 
Justyce, 22 


45, 
98, 


K 


Keeling, 189, 190 
Kelm, 
Kelsall, 184 
Kelynge, 190 
Kemp, 2038 
Kendall, 28 
Kennedy, 125 
Kenworth, 165 
Keuyon, 224 
Kerrick, 210 
Keskeys, 203 
Kevan, $1 
Kewrden, 148 
Kidder, 231 
King, 124, 227, 234 
Kingston, 64 
Kirby, 46 
Kircher, 138 
Kirk, 148 
Knight, 57, 161 
Knox, 1 
Knytz, 215 
= 232 a 
yllygrewe, 13, 14 
Kynersleye, 80 
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L. 
Lacye, 42, 45, 46, 


, 
Lightfoot, 231 
Littleton, 67, 69 
Livingstone, 57 
— 67, 240, 

4 


Llive, 234 

Lockett, 111, 188 

Lomas, 84 

Long, 219 

Longman, 55, 118, 
119, 182, 198, 250 

Lord, 224 


Lowe, 89, 70, 111, 
164, 168 


’ 


yon, 
Lyson, 149, 150 


* Lytton, 145, 146 





M. 
Mackenson, 120 


Marton, 214 
Maskelyne, 157 


Matthews, 113 
Maxwell, 218 


Medebourne, 214 
Mediens, 190 
Meigh, 175 
Melland, 38 
Meller, 227 
Mellish, 127 
Mercier, 125 
Merival, 198 
Merks, 23 
Meyer 177 
Meynell, 52 
Middleton, 35, 103, 


188 
Midlaw, 61 
Mildmaye, 22, 23 
Millington, 256 
Moden, 220 
Mody, 77, 221 
Molyneux, 41,42,69 
Monee, 
Montacut, 240 
Montacute, 67 
Montague, 44, 45, 
67, 217, 242 
Monthermer, 67, 


171, 219, 246 
Morgan, 125 
Morley, 30,189, 229 
Morris, 57, 127,171 
Mosley, 62, 64, 80 
Motte, 222 
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Mountengy, 73 
Mullinax, 74, 75 
Mullins, 53 
Munch 
Munchausen, 212 
Mussard, 239 


N. 

Nash, 232 
Neale, 41 
Needham, 36 
Netherton, 55 
Nevel, 240 
Nevill, 66, 67, 70, 

190, 242 
Newbold, 70 


Niake, 142 
Nicholas, 208 
Nicholls, 119, 214 
Nicollet, 157 
Noah, 124, 140 


Nolf. 234 

Norris, 44,74, 219, 
281, 232, 233 

North, 11 

Norton, 89, 90 

Nowell, 35 

Nugent, 218 


0. 


Oatly, 96 

O'Connor, 136, 142 

Oldenburgh, 153 

Oldfield, 37.38, 39, 
103 to 110, 107, 
109, 161,164, 166, 
225 


, 226, 
Oldham, 78 
Omden, 80 
Orby, 74 
Orychemont, 171 
Osborne, 161 
Osburn, 140 
Ossington, 19 
Ouldham, 231 
Oxley, 77 

Ozer, 250 


2. 


Pack, 207, 227 
Packford, 108 
Padley, 106 
Page, 219 
Pagen, 114 
Paget, 11 


Paiv, 192 

Palin, 125 

Palmer, 22, 44, 91, 
111, 231 

Pant, 138 

Parker, 22 

Parkin, 9 

Parmentar, 219 


Peacock, 46, 100 
Pearce, 208, 348 
Pearson, 119 


Pendleton, 221 
Pennington,85, 94, 
207 


Permewan, 208 
Pescod, 209 
Peters, 203, 207 
Petre, 11, 22 
Petty, 191 
Phelps, 207 
Philip, 77 
Phillimore,186,191 
= oe 60, _* 
ips, 77, 118, 
1 P , 


Pierrepoint, 64 

Piggot, 250 

Pinchbeck, 71 

Pitman, 18 

Place, 130 

Plantagenet, 67, 
240, 242 

Plates, 61 

Plimsoll, 184 

Plompton, 237, 240 

Pointing, 91 

Pole, 67, 225 

Pole, De la, 240 

Pollard, 183 

Pond, 157 

Poole, 173 

Pooler, 235 

Pope, 22 

Porter, 37 


Potter, 17 to 20, 84 
Pottrell, 224 
Powell, 178 
Poynty, 125 
Price, 253 
Pridham, 184 
Purdue,91, 206, 208 
Pursglove, 64 
Pyne, 240 


Q. 
Quarle, 81 
Quincy, 52 


R. 
Radcliffe, 41, 42, 
222, 293, 224 


P 

Ramsden, 232 
Randall, 115 
Randolph, 224 
Ravald, 224 
Ray, 149 
Reader 250 
Reddiche, 64 
Redferne, 103, 104 
Redsmith, 234 
Reggate, 67, 241, 

242 


Richardson, 29,224 

Richmond, 75 

Ridgway, 247, 246 

Rieper, 230 

Rimmel, 178, 179, 
180 


Roberts, 215 
Robertson, 107,125 
Robinson, 64, 78 
Rochester, 70 


per, 219 
Ross, 118, 136, 185 
Rossell, 18 
Routledge, 56 
Rowe, 36, 92, 203 
Rowlett, 23 
Royse, 232 
Royston, 1 
Rudhall 92, 98, 94, 

108, 


Rychemond, 170 
Rychemont, 216 
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Ryder, 46 
Rydings, 223 


8. 
Sadleir, 11 


Salter, 44, 76, 100, 
17 


2 
Salvelle, 190 
Sanderson, 151 
Sandford, 189 
Sandry, 215 
Sands, 170 
Saunders, 233 * 
Sauvageob, 9 
Saville, 84, 102 


Shakespere,58, 195 
Shalcrosse, 222, 223 
Shard, 149 
Sharp, 75, 158, 231 
Shaw, 109, 222 
Shepperd, 162 
Sherbrooke 111 
Sherman, 232 
Sherwin, 111 
Shillabeer, 74 


Shuttleworth, 108 
Siculus, 
Sidden, 61 


Silverlock, 125 
Simes, 61 
Simmonds, 227 
Simpkin, 115, 119 
Simpson, 4, 74, 223 
Sitwell, is 
Skepper, 210 
Skidmore, 28 


Smith, 15, 58, 58, 
78, 103, ‘104, 120, 


Snelling, 203 
Sneyd, 84 
Snotswood, 84 
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Soham, 141 
Somersall, 126,186, 
256 


Somerset, 11 
Sopwith, 59 
Soresby, 84 
Sout. 128, 215 
Southam: ton, 120 
Southwell, 21 
Spateman, 150 
Speke, 21 
Shilsbury.37, 41,61 
Spotswood, 141 
Spyser, 74 
Squire, 55 

d, 35 


Stenson, 161 
Stephens, 92, 179, 
176 


Stephenson, 102, 
131 


Strabo, 197, 202 
Strauss, 186 
Street, 100,152, 206 
Strickland, 1 


Sweeting, 235, 236 
Swift, 98, 

Syddall, 35, 223 
Sydenham, 149 
Sykes, 63, 127 
Symbolik, 138 
Syson, 189 
Syston, 189, 256 


T. 


Taautus, 140 
Talbot, 49 

Talleorn, 138 
Tampion, 46 
Tanners, 118 


* 108, 118, 162, 165, 
180, 181 '203, 205, 
Qu6, 22 ‘ 

Teachary, 84 

Temwort, 60 

Teniel, 135 

Tesrula, 141 

Thacker, 19 


Thistlewheat, 232 
Thomas, 92, 126 
—, 26, 32, 


Thorne, 241 
Thornhill,108, 164, 
165 


Thorold, 42 
Thor . 168, 224 
Thre keld, 116 

k 


Tichborne, 57, 2 

Tilehurst, 214 

Tilney, 131 

Timperley, 84, 148, 
144 


Tinsley, 183 

Tinwell, 232 

Titus, 155 

Tonks, 175 

Townley, 153, 154, 
210 


Trafford, 222 
Trajan, 202 
Travis, 184 
Trefrey, 13 
Trefusis, 218 
Tregers, 95 
Tremearne, 
Tremenheere, 203 
Trevena, 207 
Trevenscon, 18 
Trollope, 46, 129, 
209 


Truesdale, 181 
Truman, 190 
Tunli’tu, 43 
Tunnicliffe, 40 
Tunton, 221 
Tupper, 98 
Turner, 36, 60, 140, 


Twemlow, 59 
Tyas, 252 
Tyldesley, 224 


Tyrwhitt, 67, 68 
Tyssen, 33, 105 


U. ~ 
Ufferd, 196, Ba 
Uffingtou,231 
234 . 
Ufton, 214 


Upton, 162 
Ustick, 204 


Vv. 
Valentine, 152 
Vardray, 222, 
Verant, 93 
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Vernon, 65, 70, 84, 


Vickars, 161, 280 
Villers, 240 
Virtue, 115 


w. 
Wainwright, 
165 


Wake, 214 
Walcott, 21 
Wall, 247 
Wallis, 158 
Walpole, 42, 50 
Walsham, 190 
Walsingham, 222 
Walters, 111 
Walton, 69 
Ward, 35, 125, 178, 
179 


Warne, 53, 119 
Warner, 213, 242 


108, 


Waters, 252 
Watson, 78 
Watterton, 70 
Watton, 234 
Weaver, 44, 45 
Webb, 153, 154 
Wedgwood , 192 
Wellington, 7 72,127 
Wells, 136, 21 
West, 57 
Westhead, 246 
Whatton, 44 
Whiston, 159 
Whitaker, 171, 252 
White. 85, 116, 
148, 167, 208 
Whittemore, 183, 


Wigmore, 234 


Wil ins, 152, 187 
Wilkinson, 38, 56, 
221 
Willoughby, 149, 
166 


ms, 217 
Williamson, 108 
Wills, 118 
Wilmer, 219 
Wilmot, 49, 72, 254 
Wilsbye, 78 
Wilson, 35, 44, 138, 

142 


‘ Wimbleby, 46, 78 


Wingfield, 42, 46 
Winpens, 125 
Wise, 59 
Withers, 109 
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Witmore, 61 

Wolf, 282 

Wolph, 234 

Wood, 109, 128 

Woodcock, 146, 
147, 148, 187 

Woodman, 214 

—_ 85, 36, 
7 


INDEX OF NAMES OF PLACES. 


Woodrove, 241,242 
Woolat, 61 
Wootten, 80 
Wormald, 83, 36 
Worthington, 23, 
84, 224 
Wotton, 11 
Wrangel, 214 


Wren, 118, 149, 
155, 1 


55, 

Wright,58, 84, 102, 

110, 182, 249, 252 
Wriothesley, 217 
Wroe, 153 
Wybyot, 21 

ybyot, 215 
Wynt, 84 








Y. 
Yellott, 35 
Yestor, 190 
Yong, 48 
Yower, 242 


Z. 
Zachariah 
Zouch, 70 


INDEX OF NAMES OF PLACES. 


A. 


Abergavenny, 167 
Abney, 87, 165 
Achester, > 127 


40, 62, 
71, 97, 128, 249, 
250 

Ashover, 70 


Atholl, 67 
Aveley, 125 


B. 
Bakewell, 102, 237, 
238, 240 


Barlborough, 70 
Barlow, 70 . 
Barl , 21 
Seateien Sess, 19 
Barton upon Hum- 
ber, 163 
Baslow, 226 
Bath, 119 


yeux, 
Beauchief, 70 
umanor, 





Bedford, 18, 101, 
Beeley, 84, 98, 102, 
105 


ighton, 70 
Belfast, 178 
Belper, 252 
Beneden, 101 
Berkeley, 119 
Berlin, 123, 186 
Berwick, 41 
Bexley, 219 
Bicknoller, 235,236 
a 190 

iggin, 38 
Bithover, 98 
Birmingham,31,58, 

112, 174, 175 
Bizanthia, 197 
Blackley, 189, 190 
Blymhiil, 101 
Blandford - forum, 

1 


10 
Blythe, 63, 127 
Blackheath,16,167 
190, 214, 219, 226 
Blackpool, 116 
Blidworth, 111 
Blizecastle, 119 


, 244 
Bottisham, 101 
Bottreaux, 116 
— 116,171, 


Bourazgoon, 121 
Bourton, 119 


Bradburn. 225 


Brassington, 102 
Breadsall, 162 
Bredon, 19 
Brewer, Buckland, 


Bridgewater, 208 
—_ , 


Bridgnorth, 186 
Bridlington, 1 
Bridport, 206 
Brimington, 68, 70 
Brindle, 221 
Bristol, 91, 112, 
113,119, 206, 207 
Brompton, 235 
Brookwood, 191 
Brough, 89 
Buckland Brewer, 
205 


Bulgand, 197 
Bulphan, 125 
Bunder Abbas, 121 
Burbage, 162 
Burbrooke, 170 
8, 56,144 
91 


Burton, 19, 84, 101 
Buryan, 182 
Bushire, 121, 122 
Butterton, 128 
Buxton, 85 
Byland, 9 


Cc. 


Calais, 116, 123 
Caldecote, 215 
Calder, 116 
Camborne, 92 


Cambridge, 1650, 
153, 155, 215, 2465 
Canterbury, 25, 57 
Carisbrook, 189 
Carlisle, 116 
Carlton, 41 
Carrickfergus, 4 
Castle Donington, 
Castle Horneck,204 
Castleton, $1, 85 to 
88, 163 


Castro, 214 
Cauldon Place, 246 
Celle, 188 
Cerlentune, 167 
Chaddesden, 49 
Chadshunt, 218 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
105, 108 


, 

Charley, 19, 189 
Charlton,167tol72, 

218, 219, 220 
Charnwood, 18, 19 
Cheadle, 222 
Cheddar, 119, 183 
Chelmarsh, 101 
Chelmorton, 228 
Cheltenham, 62 
Chepstow, 119 
Cherson, 198 
Chester, 101 
Chesterfield, 62,65, 

69, 84, 109, 161, 

23 240 


Chesterton, 74 
Chewstoke, #3 
—, ;— 
Jhicago. 

Chiche, 219 
Chichester, 14, 21 


Chingford, 183 
Chiswick, 113 
Chitebroc, 167 
Clevedon, 191 
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Cliffe Pypard, 115 
Cloughton, 9 2 
Coate, 115 
ay - Hatley, 


Colchester, 167 
Coleorton, 101 
Colleyweston, 77 
Colombo, 121 


225 
Coventry, 179, 180 
Crossmere, 116 
Crowan, 93 
Croyden, 248, 244 
Croyland,8, 77, 229 
Cubley, 229 
Cuerdon, 147 


D. 
Dacre, 116 
Dale Abbey, 183, 
225 


Dale Hall, 177 
Darley, 84, 98, 237, 
239 


63, 64, 71 to 73, 
84, 101, 111, 112. 
113, 126, 12%, 148 
to 157, ‘ 
184 265, 256 
Derham, 217 
Desford, 189 
Dewsbury, 57 
Didsbury, 222 
Dishley, 19 
Disley, 222 
Dodington, 188 
Donne, 214 
Dorchester, 101 
Downham, 40, 229 
Downham Market, 


Downpatrick, 5 
Dronfield, 226 


Duffield, 230 
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Dulwich, 113 

Duncton, 9 

Dundry, 119 

Dungwen, 183 

Dunster, 100 

Durham, 70, 106, 
118 


E. 
Earl Sterndale,107, 
108 


Elton, 102, 238 239 
Eltham, 167, 219, 
220 


Ely, 280 

Engelli, 123 

Eton, 120 

Etwall, 256 

Ewelme, 182 

Exeter, 63, 89, 182, 
188 

Eyam, 64 


F. 
Fellingbam, 118 
k, 14 


Feock, 

Findern, LY 61 
g, 1 

Fobbing, 125 


Ford Hall, 105 
Foston, 63, 127 
Fowey, 15 
Frederichald, 284 


b 
Frodsham, 222 
Furness, 116 


G. 


Gaddesby, 256 
Gainsborough, 137 
Garendon, 19 
Geneva, 57 
Gewennap, 14 
Gez, 123 
Giltstone, 116 
Glapwell, 111 
Glastonbury, 119 
Glossop, 222 
Gloucester. 41, 92 
to 96, 108, 156, 
190, 206, 229 


Grays, 125 


Greasley, 111 


Great Bedwin, 101 
“— Longstone, 


Greaves, 98 
Greenwich, 149, 
150. 156,167,171, 
215, 220 
Grenada, 111 
Guador, 121 
Guernsey, 12 
Gulval, 98, 94 
Gunwalloe, 14 
Gwenver, 182 
Gwinear, 94, 182 
Gwithian, 94 


H. 


Haddon, 240 
Haddon, Over, 238 
Haigh, 42 
Halifax, 190 
Halliwell, 62 
Hampstead, 243 
—_— Court, 


8 
Hamsted Marshall, 
214 
Hanley, 114, 178, 
17 47 


, ’ 
Harmondsworth, 
214 
Harpurhey, 190 
Harstoft, 101 
Hartington, 37, 49 
Hartshorne, 238, 
240 


Hassop, 238 
Hastings, 100 
Hathern, 19 
Hathersage, 105, 
106, 107 
Hayle, 72, 203, 205 
Hazelwood, 
Heliopolis, 149 
elthwaite Hill,10 
emington 52, 
196 188” 
Hereford, 168, 190 
Heysham, 1838 
Higham, 70 
Hilibank, 59 
Hodsuke, 63 
Holland, 231 
Holme, 98 
Holsworthy, | 243, 
m.... 
ope, 38, 34, 106 
241,242 ° | 


Horewell, 214 


. Hordon on the Hill, 
125 


Hoton, 17, 19 
Hougham, 214 
Bouguten, 41 
Howley, 102 
Hoxton, 57 
Hucklow, 105 
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Huish, 235 
Hull, 28, 80, 31 
Hungerford, 72 
Hunnum, 144 
Hythe, 120 


I 


Ikanhoe, 

Icklefurd, 249 

Ickworth, 170,217, 
220 


Ilfracombe, 119 
amg * 19 
logan, 95 
Ingensbach, 9 
Ipswich, 58 
Isle of Arran, 140 
Isle of Eubonia, 
Isle of Islay, 140 
Isle of Man, 81 to 
84, 187, 139, 140, 
141, 142, 190 
Isle of Rathlin, 141 
Isle of Wight, 189 
Islington, 185 
Ispahan, 128 


J. 
Jersey, 12, 166 


Kenwin, 15 
Kerrier, 18 
Kerrow, 

Kertch, 194 to 202 


172, 213 to 220 
Kilgnmol, 116 
Kings Sterndale, 

229 


Kingstone, 19, 64 
Kinoulton, 238 
Kiof, 196, 199 
Kirk Braddon, 187 
to 142 
Kirklington, 70 
Kirksunken, 116 
Knebworth, 146 
Kniveton, 38 
Kumah Taktah, 
121, 122 
Kuolbe, 194 to 202 


Kurrachee, 126 


L. 


Lambourn, 54 
Lamorran, 14 
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Landbrooke, 111 
Lands En 


, 207, 


208, 258 
Landwade, 91 
Lanfare Parva, 214 
Langley, 19, 42,224 
Langtree, 147, 148 
Lansdown, 119 
Lanwet, 10 
Launceston, 14 
Laxey, 190 
Lecest, 231 
Lee, 170, 215, 216, 

217, 219 


136, 21 
Lindsey, 187 
Linga, 121 
Liskeard, 218 
Little Hallam, 150 
Littleover, 62 
Litton, 105, 146 


206, % 
Lourain un 
mdgyan, 
Lullington, 297 
Lydd, 60 
ie. 
Lythwood, 101 
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Manchester, 28,31, 
50, 56, 84, 221 to 
224 


Mansfield, 111 

Marazion, 96 

— Bosworth, 
7 


Marton, 214 

Matlock, 102 

Medebourne, 214 

Melbourne, 52 

Melrose, 118 

= Mowbray, 
0 


Messagetoe, 200 
Middlesborougb, 


185 
Middleton, 42 
Milcha, 101 


Mitford, 240, 242 


Modingham, 219 ° 
Moissac, 10 
Monmouth, 119 
Montague, 67, 217 
Monthermer, 217 
Monyash, 8, 84,102 
Moorgant, 122 
Morvah, 204, 205 


Mottram, 110 
Mountsorrel, 19 
eo gn 
inton, 1 
Muscat, 121 
Mussenden, 183 
Myerscough, 224 
Mylor, 14 


N. 


Negapatam, 121 
Newark - wu - 
Trent, 63, 127 

Newburgh, 106 
Newcastle - on - 


Tyne, 
a 
e, 
Newhall, 41 
Newham, 215 
Newling, 92 
New Shoreham,101 
Nickopol, 193t0202 
N = Novgorod, 
1 


Normanton, 19 

Normanton- in- the 
Fields, 161 

Northampton, 63, 
190 


77 
North Mimms, 215 
North Wingfield, 
111 
Norwich, 58, 214 
ingbam, 20,36, 


144, 162, 164 
Nuneaton, 


oO. 


Oakes, 105 
Ockendon, 125 
Ogbourne, 115 
Okebrook, 238 
Okeham, 42 
Oldbury, 101 
Oldham, 110 


OtterySt. Mary,101 

Over Haddon, 238 

Oxford, 96, 150, 
185, 186, 187,191, 
205, 214 


P. 


Pantika , 198 
Paris, 183, 215 
Pendleton, 190 
Penkfurth, 222 
Penpoll, 119 
Penrose, 182 
Pensford, 101 
Penwith, 89, 90, 91 
Penzance, 15, 182, 
205, 254 
Perranuthnoe, 206 
Persepolis, 123 
Peterborough, 24, 


Piercefield, 119 
Pitsey, 
Plompton, 238 
Plymouth, 59 
Plymtree, 89 
Polesworth, 250 
Ponder, 13 
Portsmouth, 150, 
155, 191 
Prestun, 224 
Prestwich, 224 
Prestwold, 19 
Pskov, 145 
Pyr-r-Bazaar, 123 


Q. 
nadford 
Juarn, 19 
Juenby, 





R. 


Ragdale, 19 
Ramford, 166 
Rainham, 125 
Ravenstone, 20 


Rhyl, 

Richborough, 53 

Richmond, 59 

Ridge, 105 

Risley, 17 

Rochdale, 224, 243, 
244 


Rochester, 60, 167, 
168 
Rolleston, 70 


Royston, 182 
Rotherham, 188 
Rowsley, 84, 98 
Rudgley, 101 
Rudstone, 1 to 7 
Rushton, 250 
Ruthen, 101 
Rutland, 4], 42 
Rylon, 101 


Scilly Isles,207,208 
Scrofton, 237 
Scythia, 200, 202 
Seagrave, 19 
Sebastopul, 199 
Segs Hill, 19 


Shee , 19, 
Sheffield, 30, 62, 
64, 110, 128, 230, 
248 


Shefton, 41 
Sherburn, 237, 241 
Sherwood, 70 
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Shipwash, 101 
Shiraz, 122, 128 


Southampton, 67 
Southill, 190 
South House 
Grange, 102 
South Mimms, 
Southover, 101 
Southwark,100,168 
Southwell, 101 
Spalding, 101 
Sprowton, 214 
Stamford, 41, 42, 
43, 44, - 46, 74 
to 78, 23 1 to 234 
Stanford, 19, 74 
Stanford - le-Hope, 


125 
St. Anthony, 94 
Stanton, 98, 100, 

164, 165, 238 
Stanton Drew, 119 
Stard Ladoga, 196 
St. Buryan, 91, 96 
St. Clement Danes, 

220 


St. Erth, 93 
Sterndale, 107 
Steveton, 241, 242 
St, Hilary, 94, 95 
t. Hilary, 94, 95 
Stifford, 125 
Stillenham, 242 
St. Ives, 96 
St. Just, 89, 90, 95 
St.Leonards,77,186 
St. Levan, 96 
St.M oa 


Stoke, 214 
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Stoke Climsland, 
15 


Stoke upon Trent, 
112 


a 115 
Stourbridge, 92 
Stowe, 
St. Paul, 205 
St. Petersburgh, 
123, 184, 194 
Stratton, 13, 76 
Stunyserlow, : 33 
Stuttgart, 183 
Sudbrook, 119 
Summershall, 186 
Sunderland, 101 
Sutherland, 176 
Sutton, 19, 240 
Swannick, 36 
Swarkestone, 39,61 
Swindon, 115 
Swinton, 28, 30 
Swithland, 191 
Sydenham, 188 
Syson, 188 


, 
Taddington, 228 
Talland, 14 
Tamworth, 20 
Teheran, 123 
Tehidy, 76 
Tenby, 119 
Teversalh, 41, 69, 70 


Tickencote, 41, 42 
Tideswell, 64, 103, 


Tinwell, 42 
Torksey, 101 
Torquay, 114 
Totnes, 119 


Towednack, 90, 91, 
208 


Treen, 182 
Trefusis, 218 
Trentham, 176 
Truro, 187 
Tuscany, 190 


U. 


Uchtred, 239 
Uftone, 214 
Ulverscroft, 19 
Upham, 115 
Upton, 42, 101 
Utrecht, 229 
Uttoxeter, 186 


Vv. 
Vienna, 179, 182 


w. 


Wadworth, 241 
Wake, 214 
Wakefield, 110 
Wakerley, 77 
Waldingfield, 220 
Walesby, 187 
Walkerith, 101 


70, 148, 256 
Walton - on - the - 
Wolds, 188, 240, 


256 
Warmingham, 101 
Warwick, 101 
Watcombe, 114 


Wennington, 1 
West Hullam, i? 


171, 188, 207 
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Weston, 64 
Weston-on-Trent, 
Weston - under - 
Wood, 127, 242 
Weston - su - 
Mare, 113, 119 
West meal 100 
West Trigg 5 
Wetton, 128 
Whitecha: 1, 207 
Whitehall, 245 
Whitchurch, 100 
Whitwick, 19 
Widuor, 191 


Wigan, 108 
Wickleswick, 222 
Wilne, 166 
Willoughby - on - 
the-Wolds, 17,19 
Wimpool, 41 
bay age 207 
Windsor, 92, 113, 


127 
Wingfield, 70, 152 
Wingfield Manor, 
70, 152 
Winster, 20, 120, 
192, 256 


Winton, 52 
Winwick, 222 
Wirksworth,17, 20, 


251 

Wolstanton, 192 

Wolverhampton, 
128 

Wolverston, 236 

Woodcock, 146 to 
148 

Woodham, Ferrys, 
101 


Woodhouse, 98,189 
Woodstock, 77 
Woolwich, 219 
Worcester, 243,244 
Wormhill, 104,162, 
239, 240 

Worsbrough, 242 
Wrexham, 101 
Wrinclesmarsh,216 
Wymeswold, 17,18, 


19, 
Wyndham, 188 
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